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Censured Administrations 


Investigations by this Association of the administrations of the several 
institutions listed below show that they are not maintaining conditions of 
academic freedom and tenure in accordance with academic custom and 
usage as formulated in the 1925 Washington Conference Statement on 
Academic Freedom and Tenure, and endorsed by this Association, by the 
Association of American Colleges, and by representatives of the American 
Association of University Women, the Association of American Universi- 
ties, the Association of Governing Boards, the Association of Land Grant 
Colleges, the Association of Urban Universities, the National Association 
of State Universities, and the American Council on Education. 


Placing the name of an institution on this list does not mean that cen- 
sure is visited by this Association either upon the whole of that institution 
or upon the faculty, but specifically upon its present administration. 
This procedure does not affect the eligibility of non-members for member- 
ship in the Association, nor does it affect the individual rights of our 
members at the institution in question, nor do members of the Association 
who accept positions on the faculty of an institution whose administration 
is thus censured forfeit their membership. This list is published for the 
sole purpose of informing our members, the profession at large, and the 
public that unsatisfactory conditions of academic freedom and tenure 
have been found to prevail at these institutions. Names are placed on 
or removed from this censured list only by vote of the Association’s 
Annual Meeting. 


The censured administrations together with the dates of these actions 
by the Annual Meeting are listed below. Reports of investigations were 
published as indicated by the Bulletin citations: 


Brenau College, Gainesville, Georgia December, 1933 

John B. Stetson University, De Land, December, 1939 
Florida (October, 1939 Bulletin, pp. 377-399) 

Montana State University, Missoula, December, 1939 
Montana (Bulletin, April, 1938, pp. 321-348; 
December, 1939, pp. 578-584; February, 1940, pp. 73-91) 

West Chester State Teachers College, December, 1939 
West Chester, Pennsylvania (February, 1939 Bulletin, pp. 44-72) 

University of Pittsburgh,-Pittsburgh, December, 1935 
Pennsylvania (March, 1935 Bulletin, pp. 224-266) 

St. Louis University, St. Louis, Missouri December, 1939 
(December, 1939 Bulletin, pp. 514-535) 

University of Tennessee, Knoxville, Tennessee December, 1939 
(June, 1939 Bulletin, pp. 310-139) 
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ACADEMIC FREEDOM AND TENURE 


WEST VIRGINIA UNIVERSITY 


Early in December, 1937, Dr. Evalyn Dixon, Assistant Professor 
of History at West Virginia University, received notice in writing 
from Professor Charles H. Ambler, the Head of the Department 
of History, that it would not be the policy of the University, as 
approved by its Board of Governors, to renew its contract with 
her for the academic year, 1938-1939, or thereafter. Dr. Dixon, 
who had received a promotion to the rank of Assistant Professor 
in 1935, had taught at West Virginia University for thirteen years. 
On May 6, 1938, Dr. Walter Wadepuhl, Associate Professor of 
German at West Virginia University, received written notice of 
his dismissal from Dr. Wilson P. Shortridge, Dean of the College 
of Arts and Sciences. Dr. Wadepuhl, who had received a pro- 
motion to the rank of Associate Professor two years previously, 
had taught at West Virginia University for twelve years. 


Shortly after receiving their dismissal notices, Drs. Dixon and 
Wadepuhl independently requested the American Association of 
University Professors to intervene in their behalf. The respon- 
sible officers of the Association, through the General Secretary, 
sought in extended correspondence with the administrative officers 
of the University to ascertain the facts and to bring about adjust- 
ments. When all efforts to secure adjustments had failed, a direct 
investigation was authorized in March, 1939. A committee com- 
posed of Professors F. R. Aumann (Political Science), of The Ohio 
State University, and A. C. Cole (History), of Western Reserve 
University, was appointed with instructions to investigate the cir- 
cumstances attending these two dismissals and tenure conditions 
in general at West Virginia University. 

The Committee arrived in Morgantown, West Virginia on 
April 9, 1939, and spent three days in direct investigation, in- 
terviewing the complainants, the administrative authorities of the 
University, members of the faculty, and other persons in a posi- 
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tion to offer evidence. The Committee was cordially received by 
Acting President Charles E. Lawall, Director of the School of 
Mines, Charles T. Neff, Secretary of the Board of Governors of 
the University, and other administrative officers of the University. 
The Committee supplemented its direct investigation by corre- 
spondence. Pursuant to the Association’s regular procedure, copies 
of the Committee’s first tentative draft of its report were sent to 
President Lawall and the complainants for corrections of possible 
factual errors prior to publication.! 


During the investigation, the Committee made several sugges- 
tions for possible adjustments of these two cases that would be 
acceptable to the complainants. They received the impression 
that these suggestions were well received by the administration of 
the University and would probably be acted upon. The publica- 
tion of this report was, therefore, delayed by the responsible officers 
of the Association pending the possibility of having these cases 
satisfactorily adjusted without publication. It now seems clear, 
however, that no adjustments will be offered the complainants. 


Evalyn Dixon, Assistant Professor of History 


Her Work at West Virginia University. Dr. Dixon was appointed 
Instructor in History at West Virginia University in the fall of 
1925. In her graduate work at Cornell University, she had special- 
ized in the field of English History. She was selected by Dean 
Shortridge, who had also specialized in English History, and, 
during her earlier years in the department, she conducted large 
classes in that field. From 1932 on, there was a tendency in the 
department to place less emphasis upon English History and to 
divert some of the teaching time previously spent there to depart- 
mental offerings in other areas. Dr. Dixon was finally assigned 
courses in the French Revolution, and Dean Shortridge came to 
have all of the English History except a course on the Puritan 
Revolution. Throughout these years, Dr. Dixon taught a heavy 
schedule with large class enrollments. 


With the coming of Dr. Chauncey Samuel Boucher as President 


' Director Lawall was given full executive appointment as President of the 
University in July, 1939. 
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of West Virginia University in September, 1935, the General 
Humanities course was established. A substantial part of this 
introductory course, designed to give students a cross-section of 
civilization, is historical in nature. Dr. Dixon was called upon 
to prepare six of the lectures for this course. According to Profes- 
sor Oliver P. Chitwood, a colleague in the Department of History, 
and Professor Ambler, the Head of the Department, she worked 
conscientiously upon these lectures. There is evidence that one 
of these lectures, “Empire and the Papacy,” was particularly ap- 
proved as sound by recognized authorities in the field. Dean 
Shortridge, however, was not entirely satisfied with her lectures 
while Dr. Dixon did not feel that her colleagues in the Humanities 
course were cooperative. They in turn felt that she had not co- 
operated effectively with the committee in arranging the course 
and in preparing the lectures. There is also some evidence that 
the content of some of her lectures was not entirely satisfactory to 
her colleagues. These factors in the situation undoubtedly were 
reflected in their attitude toward her and evoked a certain antipa- 
thy on her part toward them and their efforts, as is indicated by 
an incident cited by Dean Shortridge which allegedly occurred 
at the end of one of her lectures which she felt had been par- 
ticularly effective. Coming from the lecture hall on that occasion, 
it is reported that Dr. Dixon rushed into her office, threw her 
notes upon the desk, and in the presence of two students and two 
faculty members gave utterance to a derogatory reference to 
her colleagues in the course. Dr. Dixon states that she was 
unaware of the presence of the two students and that she was so 
stimulated by her lecture that she expressed herself in a way that 
was quite foreign to her nature. This was generally admitted 
even by her strongest critics. She promptly apologized for her 
conduct to the head of her department, Professor Ambler, who did 
not seem to attach great weight to the incident either then or later. 
During this same period, it is reported that Dr. Dixon also 
encountered some difficulty in cooperating with her colleagues in 
the teaching of the General European History course. The point 
of this alleged friction was the selection of a textbook. It seems 
that in 1935, at the suggestion of Professor Ambler and at con- 
siderable expenditure of time, money, and energy, Dr. Dixon 
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prepared a 114-page Syllabus for a course in European History. 
This Syllabus, which was electrotyped and made available to the 
students at a small price, was especially suitable for one par- 
ticular textbook in European History. When a different textbook 
was later selected, Dr. Dixon is said to have been greatly displeased. 
There is much conflict in the evidence upon this point and upon 
Dr. Dixon’s attitude to her colleagues in this connection. Dean 
Shortridge emphasized the “stubbornness” manifested by Dr. 
Dixon on this point as evidence of her “lack of cooperation.” 
When pressed by the Committee for “specific” evidence of “lack 
of cooperation” on the part of Dr. Dixon during her thirteen years 
at West Virginia, he came back to this incident finally as the only 
incident that he could bring forward. 


In the view of Professor Ambler, Dr. Dixon was not “‘obnox- 
iously stubborn” about the Syllabus incident and was very reason- 
able about it afterwards. In his conversation with the Investigat- 
ing Committee, he was inclined to treat this incident very lightly, 
although previously on June 11, 1938, he, together with President 
Boucher and Dean Shortridge, had signed a joint letter to Dr. 
Ralph E. Himstead, General Secretary of the Association, which 
includes the following statement: 


Miss Dixon did not fit into this work [the freshman course in 
European History] as well as she had in the freshman course in 
English History, however, and when the head of the department, 
with the approval of the dean, decided to change the emphasis in 
the freshman course in European History by emphasizing the 
period since 1500, Miss Dixon refused to iouteen, On the con- 
trary, she taught her sections, with a different text from that used 
in other sections and divided the work at a different period at the 
close of the first semester. The result was a considerable amount 
of confusion and dissatisfaction when students changed sections 
at the beginning of the second semester. Students who had been 
in Miss Dixon’s sections during the first semester and who went 
into other sections during the second semester found themselves 
far behind the students in those other sections and had a con- 
siderable gap to fill up by their own work outside of class. On the 
other hand, students who had been in the other sections and who 
registered in Miss Dixon’s sections for the second semester spent 
several weeks repeating work which they had covered in more 
detail during the first semester. 
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Professor Chitwood, a senior member of the department, not 
immediately concerned with the course, said that he had heard 
little or nothing about disagreements over textbook arrangements. 
This is an interesting statement in view of Dean Shortridge’s as- 
sertion that relations in the History Department became so 
strained and the general atmosphere so disagreeable because of 
this fact that Professor Ambler discontinued holding departmental 
meetings. When the Committee asked Professor Ambler whether 
Dr. Dixon’s attitude toward her colleagues was responsible for the 
discontinuance of regular departmental meetings during this 
period; he seemed surprised. He stated that such meetings were 
not generally deemed necessary and that there had been no dis- 
continuance of any such meetings because of Dr. Dixon’s attitude. 
He also said that Dr. Dixon’s attitude toward him was very 
cordial. In his view she was very loyal to him and, while some- 
what rude on several occasions, she always apologized, with the 
result that he thought little or nothing of her attitude in the text- 
book incident. Professor Chitwood’s statements corroborate Pro- 
fessor Ambler on this point. 

It should be pointed out that when Dean Shortridge expressed a 
different view, it was in support of a statement made by President 
Boucher in a letter to the General Secretary, dated December 20, 
1938, in which he alleged “inefficiency and sabotage.” Dean 
Shortridge stressed Dr. Dixon’s actions in connection with the 
Humanities course and the textbook incident in European History 
as illustrations of lack of cooperation on Dr. Dixon’s part amount- 
ing to “sabotage.” 

As evidence of “inefficiency,” Dean Shortridge cited criticisms 
made sometime during 1937 by student members of the Mountain 
Club. This club was a campus group composed of students and 
a number of faculty members interested in various university 
activities—including Dean Shortridge and Professor T. E. Ennis, 
of the History Department, who had been involved in the text- 
book incident, and Professor S. F. Crocker, of the English De- 
partment, Chairman of the Humanities course. Dean Shortridge 
stated that some of the student members of this group, prompted 
by a desire to improve conditions at West Virginia University, had 
appeared before President Boucher and criticized the teaching of 
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some members of the faculty, including Dr. Dixon. This is the 
only direct student criticism of Dr. Dixon’s teaching brought to 
the attention of the Committee. This student criticism has been 
variously evaluated. Dean Shortridge gave as his opinion that 
the student representatives of the Mountain Club were well 
qualified to express student opinion on faculty effectiveness and 
that their opinions were entitled to respect. Other members of 
the faculty took just the opposite view. It should be pointed out 
in this connection that Professor Ambler expressly affirmed that 
no student criticism of Dr. Dixon had ever come to him as Head 
of the Department of History. He stated that he did not take 
the Mountain Club incident seriously. On the contrary, he 
definitely asserted that Dr. Dixon was a conscientious, hard- 
working member of the staff who devoted exceptionally long hours 
to her work, that her teaching was “‘better than average,” and that 
she had very loyal friends among the students. Professor Chit- 
wood stated that Dr. Dixon was a faithful teacher, trying to do her 
best under a heavy teaching load with large classes and had at all 
times made efforts to continue her scholarly interests. Various 
faculty views concerning Dr. Dixon’s teaching ability were com- 
municated to the Committee and a wide difference of opinion was 
expressed. One faculty member said that he understood Dr. 
Dixon was dull, uninspiring, monotonous, and ineffective while 
another thought that she was likely to be light and sparkling and 
inclined to sacrifice content for humor and substance for attention- 
provoking externals. 

In 1935 when she was promoted to an Assistant Professorship, 
presumably her teaching record was appraised. The facts sur- 
rounding her promotion are pertinent to this inquiry. At this time 
there was an ad interim administration of the University. Dr. 
John R. Turner, then President of the University, had resigned, 
and Dr. Robert A. Armstrong, Professor of English, a senior 
member of the faculty, was serving as Acting President. To 
assist Acting President Armstrong in the formulation of the 
budget, a faculty committee was established. Dr. John F. Sly, 
Professor of Government, now at Princeton University, was 
chairman of this committee which investigated University condi- 
tions in general while planning the budget for the ad interim 
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period. This committee undertook a number of adjustments in 
the University, and Dr. Dixon is said to have approved of these 
efforts. Among the changes which this committee was instru- 
mental in bringing about was the demotion of Dr. Shortridge from 
the Deanship of the College of Arts and Sciences, a change which 
caused considerable bitterness and which, in the judgment of some 
observers, continues to color the situation at West Virginia Univer- 
sity. 

It was at this juncture that Dr. Dixon was promoted to an As- 
sistant Professorship. Professor Ambler, the Head of the De- 
partment of History, informed the Investigating Committee that 
he had not recommended Dr. Dixon for promotion. Dr. Dixon, 
on the other hand, states that Professor Ambler told her after the 
promotion had taken place that he had not only recommended it 
but that he had secured it for her, presumably at considerable 
effort on his part. Professor Chitwood, of the Department of 
History, who had been a member of the ad interim committee, 
which considered promotions, informed the Investigating Com- 
mittee that he felt that Dr. Dixon merited the promotion and that 
other members of the committee felt the same way. He stated 
that it was his recollection that Professor Ambler had recommended 
Dr. Dixon’s promotion. 

Dr. Sly is of the same opinion. In his files, moreover, he has a 
typewritten record of Promotions Recommended which came before 
the committee at the time. Item Number 9 reads as follows: 


Account Number 4400 
Evalyn Dixon (History) Instructor to Assistant Professor $1925 
to $2200. Miss Evalyn Dixon has been an instructor in this de- 
partment for the last ten years. In that time she has earned her 


doctorate and for the last several years has carried a heavy teaching 
load. 


Although this statement was unsigned, Dr. Sly says he is con- 
fident that it was prepared by Professor Ambler, as Head of the 
Department of History, for the use of the committee. Dr. Sly 
asserts that it was his policy and the policy of the committee, 
which was made up of representative members of the faculty 
(including Professors Chitwood, Colwell, Baldwin, Whittlesey, and 
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Orton) to make no recommendations for promotion which did not 
receive the endorsement of the department head. 

These circumstances are reported at some length because the 
facts surrounding Dr. Dixon’s promotion in rank are of value in 
determining the views entertained at that time as to her com- 
petence, and because there is a disposition in some quarters to 
attribute Dr. Dixon’s subsequent dismissal to her alleged sympathy 
with the ad interim committee’s program in 1935. Certain other 
incidents which occurred during this period of the ad interim 
committee are highly pertinent. When Dr. Shortridge was re- 
moved from the deanship of the College of Arts and Sciences, he 
was continued as Professor of History. At this time friction is said 
to have developed over courses in the field of English Constitu- 
tional History in which both he and Dr. Dixon were interested. 
This fact is also considered by a number of the faculty members at 
West Virginia University as having a definite relation with the 
events leading up to Dr. Dixon’s dismissal. 

The Dismissal. As already indicated, when Dr. Boucher be- 
came President in September, 1935, a new program was inaugu- 
rated. The steps taken which most affected Dr. Dixon were the 
establishment of the Humanities course, the reappraisal made of 
the needs of the Department of History and the reinstatement of 
Dr. Shortridge as Dean of the College of Arts and Sciences. Dr. 
Dixon was required to take part in the new Humanities course, 
although she was not convinced that this course could be success- 
fully adapted on a large scale to the needs of West Virginia Univer- 
sity under-classmen. There is some evidence that she openly 
expressed her misgivings concerning the general situation, in- 
cluding Dean Shortridge’s attitude toward her and her future in 
the University. Subsequent events revealed a real basis for her 
misgivings. On December 3, 1937, the Board of Governors met 
and took the action approving her dismissal from the faculty. 

Professor Ambler’s réle at this juncture is as follows: On 
December 9, 1937, he called upon Dr. Dixon apparently to give 
her some notice of what was about to take place. Dr. Dixon says 
that he talked only about the work of the department and that he 
left her office about eleven o’clock in the morning with words of 
high praise for her and with the statement that she would never 
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have to resign. She states that about four o’clock in the after- 
noon of the same day he called her to tell her that there was no 
Board of Governors action concerning her. However, on Decem- 
ber 10, 1937, Professor Ambler notified Dean Shortridge by letter 
that he had informed Dr. Dixon that it would not be the policy 
of the University, as approved in the meeting of December 3, 
1937, to renew its contract with her for the academic year, 1938- 
1939, or thereafter. Dr. Dixon states that on December 11 Pro- 
fessor Ambler handed her the written notice of her dismissal based 
on the December 3 action of the Board of Governors telling her 
that he was acting on orders of the Dean, his superior officer, that 
he had nothing against her or her work, and that he was acting 
with great reluctance and considerable embarrassment. He also 
told her, she states, that he would do anything he could for her. 


Dr. Dixon requested a conference with President Boucher. 
This request was granted, and on December 20, 1937, Dr. Dixon 
had a meeting with President Boucher, Dean Shortridge, and Pro- 
fessor Ambler. President Boucher stated that he requested Dean 
Shortridge and Professor Ambler to attend this conference because 
all three of them had conferred and acted together on the matter of 
the status of Dr. Dixon. At this conference, President Boucher 
said that the policy which had been agreed upon was to use the 
available funds of the department for a medievalist, a policy 
which had been recommended by the Head of the Department for 
several years, although not in the last year, since previous re- 
quests had always been refused. In explaining this matter to the 
Association officers at a later date, President Boucher wrote: 


Though we were convinced that we could not evade our ad- 
ministrative responsibility to provide the best possible program 
of offerings presented with as effective instruction as was within 
our means, and that this necessitated appointing some one in the 

lace of Miss Dixon, we desired to bring about the change with as 
fetle embarrassment for Miss Dixon as was possible. Hence, at 
the conference on December 20, 1937, we explained to her that: 
since she was brought here originally and primarily to teach in a 
large freshman course in English history; since this course is no 
longer offered; and since we needed a person qualified to give 
courses in Medieval and Renaissance history and to fill a glaring 
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gap in this field in the Humanities General Course, we felt it 
necessary to appoint in her place a person so qualified. 


President Boucher asserted in the same letter, ‘In harmony with 
our desire to save Dr. Dixon from personal embarrassment as 
much as possible, we confined our statement of the elements of the 
situation to those indicated above.” The statement prepared for 
press release of the action of the Board of Governors taken on 
June 4, 1938, concerning the reason for Dr. Dixon’s dismissal, is as 
follows: 


Jason C. Easton was appointed Instructor in History to succeed 
Miss Evalyn S. Dixon. Since English History is the principal 
field of training of both Dean Shortridge and Miss Dixon, and 
since the Department has had no member qualified in the Medie- 
val and Renaissance fields, a readjustment of personnel was 
deemed necessary to provide balanced offerings to students. 


At the conference on December 20 Dr. Dixon asserts that she 
asked three questions: (1) whether the policy concerning her dis- 
placement had not been devised to cover a personal complaint; 
to this question, she states, the answer was in the negative; (2) 
whether they felt it was for the good of the University to get rid 
of her particularly; to this question, she states, the answer was 
that the appointment of a medievalist was for the good of the 
University; (3) whether they considered that they had been fair 
to her in view of her length of service; to this question, she states, 
the answer was that it was fairer than to have waited until June to 
notify her of her dismissal. With this exchange of questions 
and answers, she states, the conference ended. 

The circumstances surrounding this conference are of interest 
as are some of the statements made by President Boucher to Dr. 
Himstead in the joint letter of June 11, 1938, explaining it. In 
that letter, he said that Dean Shortridge and Professor Ambler 
were present because “‘we three acted together in preliminary dis- 
cussions and in reaching a decision on a recommendation to the 
Board of Governors of the University early in December, 1937, 
that notice be given Miss Dixon that she would not be reappointed 
for 1938-1939.” Be that as it may, the oral and written state- 
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ments of Professor Ambler, the Head of the Department of His- 
tory, do not indicate that his views in the matter were given any 
real consideration. In an oral statement to the Investigating 
Committee, Professor Ambler asserted categorically that he had 
never recommended Dr. Dixon’s dismissal and that he acted only 
after the Board of Governors meeting of December 3, 1937. Dr. 
Dixon also states that Professor Ambler informed her that he was 
“absolutely” her “backer” and was “embarrassed by higher 
authorities.” She further stated that on May 20, 1938 Professor 
Ambler repeated to her that he had acted in the matter of her dis- 
missal upon the Dean’s orders and that he had nothing against 
her or her work. 

When questioned as to where he thought the movement to dis- 
miss Dr. Dixon had started, Professor Ambler replied that he did 
not know, but that the first intimation he had concerning it was 
early in the fall of 1937 when Dean Shortridge came to him and 
said that he could find a way to get a medievalist by sacrificing 
Dr. Dixon. Professor Ambler had recommended securing a 
medievalist every year for several years, although he had not 
done so this particular year. According to Dr. Dixon, Professor 
Ambler told her he had informed President Boucher on March 28, 
1938 that he had long wanted a medievalist added to the depart- 
ment, but that he had never recommended such an appointment 
with any idea of replacing Dr. Dixon.' 

In a letter, dated September 20, 1938, to Dr. Himstead, Pro- 
fessor Ambler implied that his part in the joint action of President, 


1 Despite this statement Professor Ambler’s name is signed to the joint state- 
ment of June 11, 1938, which reads: “The case of Miss Dixon may be summarized 
as follows: 


(1) A change in personnel was needed to give adequate and balanced course 
offerings to our students. 


(a) Miss Dixon was brought here to assist in a large freshman course in 
English History which is no longer offered. 

(8) We have sorely needed a person qualified to offer work in the Medie- 
val and Renaissance fields. 

(c) Such a person could be appointed only as a replacement for some 
member of the existing departmental staff, because of budgetary 
limitations, and Miss Dixon as a scholar and as a teacher was the 
least valuable member of the staff. 


(2) Her attitude and her degree of effectiveness have progressively become so 
unsatisfactory that due consideration for the maintenance of respectable 
academic efficiency demanded action.” 
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Dean, and Head of Department was a purely negative one. In 
the letter referred to is this sentence: “President Boucher read to 
me @ letter, addressed to you, in which he gave pertinent facts [em- 
phasis supplied] on these points.” From this statement and from 
other evidence concerning Professor Ambler’s réle, the Committee 
received the impression that the joint effort was largely that of 
President Boucher and Dean Shortridge and that Professor Am- 
bler’s réle was confined largely to listening and assenting. Further 
in this same letter Professor Ambler states: 


I agree that Dr. Dixon is perhaps entitled to some financial 
assistance to tide her over a reasonable time while she is seeking 
a position elsewhere, but, as you can readily understand, in our 
shifting administrative set-up here it is difficult to have a hearing 
on this subject. . . . I appreciate Dr. Dixon’s kindly attitude 
toward myself. She has many fine points and, so far as I know, 
has been thoroughly loyal to the Department of History here. 
I would be more than pleased to recommend her for a position 
elsewhere. Her failure of re-election here was due more, perhaps, 
than you think to the fact that we have ceased to offer courses in 
English History which she was brought here to give. 


He then adds these explanatory sentences: “In their conferences 
with me, our Dean of the College of Arts and Sciences and Presi- 
dent Boucher based their decision [emphasis supplied] of this 
matter on the fact that Dr. Dixon’s services were not needed for 
instruction in English History classes. It is true that other points 
were raised, but these were not determining.” Here again the 
réle of Professor Ambler in the joint effort of the three adminis- 
trative officials who presumably determined the question of Dr. 
Dixon’s dismissal seems to have been a limited one. 


In a letter to Dr. Himstead of October 4, 1938, however, Professor 
Ambler places a somewhat different version upon his réle in the 
affair when he says: 


Replying to yours of September 24, 1938, I wish to say that the 
letter signed by former President Boucher, Dean W. P. Shortridge 
and myself and bearing date of June 11, 1938, represents in general 
my position with respect to Dr. Dixon. Had I written this letter, 
it would, of course, have been in somewhat different phraseology. 
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This statement demonstrates that Professor Ambler’s position in 
the total situation is somewhat difficult to ascertain. 

As to Dean Shortridge, there is no clear evidence of the part 
he played in the conversations of the three administrators pre- 
ceding their joint action and statement. He informed the Com- 
mittee very definitely, however, that he did not initiate the move- 
ment to dismiss Dr. Dixon. He stated that he did not know with 
whom the movement to dismiss her had originated, but that he 
first heard something about it after an automobile trip taken by 
President Boucher and Professor Ambler sometime during the 
fall of 1935. At this time, Dr. Shortridge pointed out, he was not 
Dean of the College of Arts and Sciences. 

Dean Shortridge’s statement, when considered in conjunction 
with the belief held by Dr. Dixon and others that he was opposed 
to her and had been largely responsible for her dismissal, was of 
particular interest to the Committee. This belief of Dr. Dixon’s, 
it should be added, is supported by the suggestions and beliefs of 
other members of the faculty, some of whom seemed apprehensive 
of making a direct statement. Other members, however, asserted 
directly that Dean Shortridge was hostile to Dr. Dixon since his 
removal from the Deanship of the College of Arts and Sciences. 
Added to this fact was the friction between Dean Shortridge and 
Dr. Dixon in the matter of English History. These considerations 
and related ones of a similar character, they assert, indicate the 
real reason for the dismissal of Dr. Dixon, and they also suggest 
that Dean Shortridge by the logic of these general circumstances 
must be concluded to have been the chief force behind the dis- 
missal of Dr. Dixon. As noted before, Dean Shortridge denies 
this and suggests that the initiative came from President Boucher 
and Professor Ambler. 

The Committee sought information from Dr. Boucher by writing 
to him directly on April 24, 1939.! In this letter the Committee, 
among other questions, asked specifically, “Who initiated the 
movement to select Professor Dixon for removal, Professor Ambler, 
the Head of the Department, Dean Shortridge, or yourself?” 
To this question, Dr. Boucher replied as follows: 


1 Dr. Boucher became Chancellor of the University of Nebraska in September, 
1938. 
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The answer to your question 11 is Professor Ambler. In my 
first long conversation with him regarding the History Depart- 
ment in the autumn of 1935 he said definitely that Miss Dixon 
should be replaced because she was no longer needed in the field 
of English History and a person in Medieval History was sorely 
needed and because Miss Dixon was not a satisfactory member 
of the department as a scholar, a teacher, or a cooperating member 
of the department. Professor Ambler stated this same position 
to me at various times subsequently, but the answer to your 
question 12 is that official decision to replace her was reached early 
in December, 1937. 


This statement completes the available evidence as to who initi- 
ated the movement to dismiss Dr. Dixon. Professor Ambler 
asserts that at no time did he recommend her dismissal. He 
places the responsibility for this action on the official doorsteps of 
President Boucher and Dean Shortridge. Dean Shortridge says 
that he is not responsible and places the responsibility with Presi- 
dent Boucher and Professor Ambler, while Dr. Boucher indicates 
that Professor Ambler was largely responsible. In view of the 
conflicting evidence, the Investigating Committee is unable with 
any degree of assurance to reach a conclusion on this point. 

The Question of Adequate Notice. In Dr. Dixon’s conference 
of December 20, 1937 with President Boucher, Dean Shortridge, 
and Professor Ambler, she raised the question of whether they 
thought they had been fair to her, and the answer made by Presi- 
dent Boucher was that they had been fairer than if they had 
waited until June, 1938, to inform her of her dismissal. This 
introduces one of the most regrettable aspects of the case. Dr. 
Boucher had been a university professor. He had taught history 
at several state universities and at the University of Chicago and 
subsequently was Dean of the College of Arts and Sciences of the 
University of Chicago. He had been a member of the American 
Association of University Professors and presumably was in ac- 
cord with its principles concerning academic freedom and tenure. 
Moreover, there is evidence that at the beginning of his adminis- 
tration at West Virginia University he indicated a desire to im- 
prove tenure conditions there. It is difficult to understand how 
Dr. Boucher could think Dr. Dixon was given adequate notice of 
the fact of her dismissal. Nevertheless, that was his thought in 
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the matter as indicated by the following statement in his letter to 
Dr. Himstead of July 13, 1938: 


By giving her notice in December that she would not be re- 
appointed for the next academic year because we needed a person 
trained in a different field, the Dean of the College, the Head of 
the Department, and I thought that we were being very con- 
siderate and were giving her notice as early as fair and just prac- 
tice demanded. 


Acceptable academic practice is set forth in the 1925 conference 
statement on academic freedom and tenure. This statement was 
agreed upon by representatives of the American Association of 
University Women, the American Association of University Pro- 
fessors, the Association of American Colleges, the Association of 
American Universities, the Association of Governing Boards, the 
Association of Land Grant Colleges, the Association of Urban 
Universities, the National Association of State Universities, and 
the American Council on Education. This statement was en- 
dorsed by the Association of American Colleges in 1925, the 
American Association of University Professors in 1926, and re- 
affirmed by the Association of American Colleges in 1935, of which 
the College of Arts and Sciences of West Virginia University is a 
member. In the section of the statement dealing with academic 


tenure, there is this provision concerning notice: “Dismissal for \ 
other reasons than immorality or treason should not ordinarily 

take effect in less than a year from the time the decision is reached.” = 
This provision as well as the provision for a hearing has long been % / 


recognized as good academic practice. President Boucher, with 
his long experience in the academic field, must certainly have been 
aware of this academic usage. Dean Shortridge and Professor 
Ambler must also have been aware of this generally recognized 
academic practice. Under the broadest and most sympathetic 
kind of interpretation, it is obvious that President Boucher failed 
to meet the requirements of “due notice” in the dismissal of Dr. 
Dixon. 

The Question of Adequate Statement of Cause. The question of 
whether or not an adequate statement of cause was made in this 
case and a hearing provided in accordance with good academic 
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practice is also pertinent to this inquiry. The 1925 conference 
statement of principles of academic freedom and tenure, pre- 
viously referred to, contains a provision concerning the procedure 
to be observed in dismissals with which President Boucher, Dean 
Shortridge, and Professor Ambler were undoubtedly familiar. 
The pertinent part of the 1925 conference statement is as follows: 


It is desirable that termination of a permanent or long-term 
appointment for cause should regularly require action by Both a 
faculty committee and the governing board of the college . . . in 
all cases where the facts are in dispute, the accused teacher should 
always have the opportunity to face his accusers and to be heard 
in his own defense by all bodies that pass judgment upon the case. 
In the trial of charges of professional incompetence, the testimony 
of scholars in the same field, either from his own or from other 
institutions, should always be taken. 


In the conference of December 20, 1937 it will be remembered 
that, according to Dr. Dixon, she asked President Boucher whether 
the policy concerning her displacement had not been devised to 
cover a personal complaint and that his answer was in the nega- 
tive. She also stated that on this occasion she asked whether 
President Boucher, Dean Shortridge, and Professor Ambler felt 
that it was for the good of the University to get rid of her par- 
ticularly. The answer, as reported by her, was “the appointment of 
a medievalist was for the good of the University.” The evidence 
indicates that President Boucher did not present to Dr. Dixon 
any complaints about her work, but in the letter to the General 
Secretary, dated June 11, 1938, President Boucher wrote: “In 
too many instances Dr. Dixon has displayed a non-cooperative 
attitude and has been a disagreeable person to work with.” Why 
did not President Boucher inform Dr. Dixon of this feeling on his 
part in the December 20, 1937 conference and in accordance with 
procedure essential to due process give her an opportunity to reply 
to the charge? Subsequently President Boucher has not cited 
any specific instances of “lack of cooperation,” although he was 
specifically requested to do so in a letter from the Investigating 
Committee, dated April 24, 1939. Dean Shortridge, as indicated 
elsewhere in this report, cited only the controversial textbook 
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incident and the Humanities Course incident as evidencing Dr. 
Dixon’s “lack of cooperation.” 

In this connection, it should be borne in mind that the first time 
President Boucher made mention of what he characterized as 
“sabotage” was more than a year after the dismissal notice in a 
letter to Dr. Himstead, dated December 20, 1938. Interested in 
securing evidence concerning this charge, the Investigating Com- 
mittee in its letter of April 24, 1939, to former President Boucher, 
asked these questions: ‘What specifically do you mean by ‘sabo- 
tage’ as you use the word in your letter to Mr. Himstead?” and 
“What specific instances of sabotage can you give in connection 
with the teaching career of Professor Dixon?” In his reply to the 
Committee on April 26, 1939, President Boucher neither defined 
the meaning of the word “sabotage” nor cited any instances of it in 
the teaching career of Dr. Dixon. 

The Question of Inefficiency. In addition to the charge of sabo- 
tage is that of inefficiency. In his letter of June 11, 1938, Presi- 
dent Boucher wrote: ‘“Though in her first few years here she [Miss 
Dixon] was successful as a teacher, during recent years there have 
been reported to each of us a significant number of student com- 
plaints about her ineffectiveness and disagreeableness as a teacher 
and but rarely expressions of student satisfaction with her as a 
teacher.” Further in the letter, he adds: “Her attitude and her 
degree of effectiveness have progressively become so unsatis- 
factory that due consideration for the maintenance of respectable 
academic efficiency demanded action.” He did not, however, 
inform Dr. Dixon of this complaint in her conference with him, 
Dean Shortridge, and Professor Ambler of December 20, 1937, a 
conference which Dr. Dixon requested to ascertain the reasons for 
her dismissal. In the letter which the Committee addressed to 
President Boucher on April 24, 1939, there is this question: 
“What specific instances of ‘lack of efficiency’ can you give in 
connection with the*teaching career of Professor Dixon and the 
approximate dates of the same?” In his reply, President Boucher 
failed to mention any specific instances of “lack of efficiency.” 

Dean Shortridge made no direct charge of “ineffectiveness,” 
but suggested that Dr. Dixon was more effective in the pre-legal 
courses in the department previously taught by her. Professor 
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Ambler informed the Committee that her work was better than 
average, that she was hard-working and conscientious, that he had 
never received any direct student complaints of her teaching and 
that she had many loyal friends among the students. Professor 
Chitwood and other colleagues also characterized her as a hard- 
working and conscientious teacher. Whatever may have been 
the truth with regard to Dr. Dixon’s teaching effectiveness and 
scholarly qualities, the evidence indicates that she had never been 
personally or officially charged with ineffectiveness or incompe- 
tence nor given any opportunity to have her teaching effectiveness 
or scholarly qualities measured in accordance with good academic 
procedure. 

In this connection, the Committee in its letter to former Presi- 
dent Boucher presented this question: ‘Was a hearing in the sense 
of Association standards (see A. A. U. P. Bulletin, October, 1937, 
Pp. 449) granted in the case of Miss Dixon?” In his reply to this 
question on April 26, 1939, President Boucher said: 


In the case of Miss Dixon no hearing was held because the only 
official reason given was that there was no need for two staff 
members in the field of English History and there was great need 
for a person in Medieval History . . . the staff member appointed 
in the place of Miss Dixon was one trained satisfactorily in Medie- 
val History. Of course there were contributing factors in the 
case of Miss Dixon, but these were not set forth officially because 
we wished to avoid injuring her professional reputation. These 
contributory reasons were not mentioned until correspondence 
from Mr. Himstead forced them to be brought out. 


In this reply it will be observed that the suggestions of “‘lack of 
efficiency,” “lack of cooperation,” “‘sabotage,” “‘ineffectiveness,” 
and “‘disagreeableness” are taken out of the position of primary im- 
portance that President Boucher had at times given them; and 
are now relegated to the secondary position of “contributory 
factors.” 

Conclusion. In the opinion of the Investigating Committee, 
President Boucher not only failed to meet the accepted standards 
of “notice,” “statement of cause,” and “hearing,” but displayed 
a regrettable lack of forthrightness in his dealings with Dr. Dixon. 
If President Boucher felt that Dr. Dixon was incompetent, in- 
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effective, non-cooperative, and disposed to be a trouble-maker and 

that, therefore, the best interests of West Virginia University 
would be served by dismissing her from the faculty, he should have 
presented a bill of complaint directly to her. Such a procedure 
would have been just and in accordance with good academic usage. 
It also seems that such a procedure would have been the kindest to 
have followed if the case against Dr. Dixon was as strong as Dr. 
Boucher now contends that it was. His failure to present the 
charges against Dr. Dixon to her in a forthright manner, thus deny- 
ing her the bona fide hearing to which she was clearly entitled, was 
in complete disregard of the accepted canons of academic usage. 

But President Boucher does not stand alone in this responsi- 
bility. Dean Shortridge would seem to be also at fault. He was 
the responsible head of the College of Arts and Sciences and 
should have been as vigilant in observing proper academic usage 
and common fairness as President Boucher. There is evidence 
that Dean Shortridge had displayed a commendable zeal in pro- 
moting and defending good academic practice in the matter of 
tenure in the past at West Virginia University, particularly during 
President Turner’s administration, and should, therefore, have 
been among the first to ask for a proper and precise statement of 
cause and a hearing. He took no such action, however, but ac- 
quiesced and assisted in Dr. Dixon’s removal in the manner which 
has been described. It is regrettable that Dean Shortridge should 
have allowed himself to have become a party to a procedure wholly 
lacking in due process. 

Nor does Professor Ambler seem to be free from blame, for he 
had repeatedly stated that he was not dissatisfied with Dr. Dixon’s 
work, that he was her friend, and that he was acting against his 
will in the matter of her dismissal and at the behest of his superiors. 
Under these conditions, he should have demanded the proper 
academic procedure. Professor Ambler is a senior member of the 
faculty of West Virginia University of many years’ service. He 
was in a position, therefore, to take any risk that might have been 
involved in a forthright stand in support of his convictions if 
those convictions were what he has declared them to be. 

It is the conclusion of the Committee that President Boucher, 
Dean Shortridge, and Professor Ambler, the three administra- 
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tive officials who were involved in the decision to terminate Dr, 
Dixon’s services and who planned the method by which this dis- 
missal was to be effected, irrespective of their individual motiva- 
tions, share in the responsibility for what it believes to be a viola- 
tion of accepted canons of academic practice. 


Walter Wadepuhl, Associate Professor of German 


His Work at West Virginia University. Dr. Walter Wadepuhl 
was appointed an Assistant Professor of German at West Virginia 
University in 1926. He was promoted to the rank of Associate 
Professor in 1935 with a raise in salary. Three weeks after he 
started his teaching at the University, his wife and child died dur- 
ing childbirth. During the next three years, he says, because of 
this personal discouragement he did no research and was not par- 
ticularly interested in his professional development and indicated 
that he probably gave the Head of the Department of Germanic 
Languages and Literature, Professor Allen W. Porterfield, oc- 
casional cause for complaint. Nevertheless, he says, their rela- 
tionship during this period was most cordial. Eventually Dr. 
Wadepuhl remarried and took a year’s leave of absence in 1930- 
1931 and went to Europe on a research fellowship granted by the 
American Council of Learned Societies for work in connection with 
the Goethe Centenary. Upon his return to Morgantown in the 
summer of 1931, he was informed by Dean Shortridge of the 
College of Arts and Sciences that there had been difficulty in 
holding his position open for him, since the budget of the depart- 
ment had become higher than was thought desirable. In 1932 
Dr. Wadepuhl received another subvention from the American 
Council of Learned Societies to complete the Goethe work, and 
in 1933 a third subvention to work on a topic in comparative litera- 
ture. 


These grants and trips to Europe, Professor Wadepuhl asserts, 
affected Professor Porterfield’s attitude toward him. He asserts 
that Professor Porterfield apparently became envious of his pro- 
fessional success and sought to thwart him in his work in the de- 
partment. Whatever the merits of Dr. Wadepuhl’s charge in this 
connection may be, it is quite clear that there was friction between 
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him and Professor Porterfield during the later period of his service 
at West Virginia University. In the summer of 1935, he again 
went to Europe. Before his departure, Professor Porterfield asked 
him whether he wished to teach during the second summer quarter 
as he himself was doing during the first. Dr. Wadepuhl agreed. 
It was then the rule that all teachers in the summer school of 
West Virginia University were to be paid according to their rank. 
In this way, he says, the question of salary for the summer session 
was settled automatically and never discussed between Professor 
Porterfield and members of the staff. At the end of his six weeks 
of summer teaching, however, Dr. Wadepuhl received a salary 
check for the amount regularly paid instructors. Dr. Wadepuhl 
informed the Director of the Summer School that he would not 
accept this check, as it did not represent his proper salary, and 
he wrote immediately to Professor Porterfield asking him to 
straighten out the matter. Professor Porterfield replied that Dr. 
Wadepuhl had consented to teach for an instructor’s salary which 
statement Dr. Wadepuhl denied. Considerable difficulty then 
arose, but when Dr. Wadepuhl appealed to the Board of Gover- 
nors, he received the larger salary. 

On January 31, 1936, Dr. Wadepuhl was invited to complete 
the definitive edition of the works of the poet, Heinrich Heine, on 
which the German scholar, Ernst Elster, had worked for nearly 
fifty years. Dr. Elster was at that time seriously ill and not ex- 
pected to live and desired an early conference with Dr. Wade- 
puhl. Dr. Wadepuhl requested permission to go to Germany be- 
tween semesters in the school year of 1935-1936 and to be granted 
leave for the first week of the second semester. This request, he 
says, was reluctantly granted by Professor Porterfield, who was 
not cordial about the project. The following summer of 1936 
Dr. Wadepuhl went to Europe again and brought back all of the 
Heine materials that had been assembled by Dr. Elster. In 1938 
Dr. Wadepuhl entered into a contract with a German-Swiss 
publisher to bring out a definitive edition of the works of Heinrich 
Heine. Dr. Wadepuhl was engaged in this project at the time of 
his dismissal. 

In February, 1937 a new source of friction arose between Dr. 
Wadepuhl and Professor Porterfield. In this instance, Professor 
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Porterfield was dissatisfied with Dr. Wadepuhl’s method of con- 
ducting a course in the drama of the nineteenth century, a course 
which Professor Porterfield had started during the first semester. 
This was a two-hour course in which four students were registered. 
Professor Wadepuhl spent the first five periods of the course on 
lectures on the history of the drama. Such introduction, he 
states, was not only essential but it was also necessitated by diffi- 
culties in getting texts during the first two weeks of the course. 
When Professor Porterfield found that after two weeks the class 
had not yet started translating, he wrote Professor Wadepuhl the 
following letter on February 18, 1937: 


Dear Wadepuhl: 


I am wholly dissatisfied with what you have been doing in 
German 108. Two weeks exactly have gone and you have actually 
not even started the real work of the course. There is but one 
thing for you to do: Meet the class on a number of Saturdays in 
an effort to make up for the time that has been lost. Even this is 
unsatisfactory, for I schedule every course only after a great deal 
of thought and consideration and to change an hour irritates, and 
rightly so, the Administration and everybody else concerned. 
The class you have is not made up of ‘“‘advanced” students; what 
they need is German and not talks. 

You will recall that I wrote you about two weeks before the 
examinations began for the last semester telling you what the 
course was expected to do, giving you a rough idea of what dramas 
you should read, and telling you how the texts could best be 
pestere’. To this you obviously paid not a whit of attention. 

wrote you so that you would have it all black on white. 

I greatly fear that the trouble is Heine. Every sensible person 
in this State wishes you the best of luck with Heine so that you 
may bring honor to yourself and therefore to the institution on 
whose payroll you are. We are even willing to lighten your 
teaching load to the end that you may have more time for the 
Heine, as we have already done. That means, however, that such 
teaching as is assigned you must be done not merely well but 
excellently. For this reason: If you were doing a piece of re- 
search in law, mining, engineering, political science, business ad- 
ministration or virtually any po ch theme except the one you 
have it would be easy to interest the people of West Virginia in 
your enterprise. But you are working on the minutiae of the life 
(hundreds have done it before) of a voluntarily exiled German 
Jew who died 81 years ago and who was never anything in his life 
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but a highly gifted destructive journalist and an equally gifted 
lyric author with a limited field. You will find it hard to get this 
State to go along with you on that and it is the people of this 
State who pay you your salary. 

Therefore the very best of teaching with full and complete 
loyalty to the simple and easy duties that are yours is the sole 
thing that can make you feel assured and reassured as to the future. 

It goes against the grain of me to write this letter to you but it 
is for your good; and I do it while there is still time to ward off 
any sort of embarrassment. Meet each class and teach it for 
50 minutes; meet the night class and teach it for 75 minutes. 
See to it, in those cases where some odd printed imported text is 
necessary, that the texts are here on time. Nothing else will do. 


Sincerely yours, 


(S.) Atten W. 
cc to the Administration 


Commenting on this letter, Dr. Wadepuhl told the Committee 
that recently he had written and mimeographed a complete 
German grammar for his students and had also published the 
second edition of a pedagogical work in Vocabulary for the Ameri- 
can Association of Teachers of German. These publications he 
offered as direct evidence that he was not devoting too much time 
to Heine to the neglect of his other work. Nevertheless, Professor 
Porterfield’s letter was later to cause Dr. Wadepuhl considerable 
embarrassment. He was summoned by Dean Shortridge to ex- 
plain his alleged professional neglect. Dr. Wadepuhl took the 
opportunity which this interview afforded to call attention to 
some of the shortcomings of Professor Porterfield. A week later 
Dr. Wadepuhl was called into a meeting with President Boucher, 
Dean Shortridge, and Professor Porterfield. At this conference, 
Dr. Wadepuhl was questioned concerning a rumor that he “‘con- 
templated handing the Heine letter over to the Jewish element in 
West Virginia for investigation.” He was also asked concerning 
his reason for showing this letter written by Professor Porterfield 
to a number of people on and off the campus. According to 
Dean Shortridge, Dr. Wadepuhl was at this time informed that he 
must show a cooperative spirit in the department and in general 
or it might be necessary to request his resignation. 
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This incident and the alleged tendency of Dr. Wadepuhl to talk 
indiscriminately about his difficulty with Professor Porterfield 
undoubtedly caused the administration some concern. 

One week later the administration was given a new and separate 
cause for concern. Professor Porterfield was found unconscious 
on a street in Morgantown seriously injured, apparently the victim 
of an assault. This incident gave rise to some ugly rumors. Two 
days later a second and more disturbing incident added to the 
administration’s concern and embarrassment. Dr. Wadepuhl was 
in no way connected with either of these two subsequent incidents, 
but it is asserted by some members of the faculty that he added to 
the embarrassment of the administration by a tendency to discuss 
them in a definitely unfavorable way. 

Notice of Dismissal. In September, 1937 Professor Porterfield 
returned to his classes. There is evidence that he was at that time 
still suffering visibly from the effects of his injuries. During that 
autumn the relations between Professors Porterfield and Wade- 
puhl seemed comparatively peaceful. On December 9, 1937 Dr. 
Wadepuhl was called into conference with Dean Shortridge. 
There is a conflict in the testimony of Professor Wadepuhl and 
Dean Shortridge as to what was said at this conference. The 
Investigating Committee asked for documentary evidence upon 
this point, and the Dean referred to a memorandum made shortly 
after the interview, but was unable to locate it. Dean Shortridge 
asserts: “Acting upon instructions from President Boucher, I 
called Dr. Wadepuhl to my office on December 9, 1937, and in- 
formed him . . . . he would not be recommended to the Board of 
Governors for reelection. Dr. Wadepuhl was given notice at that 
time, so that he might have opportunity to seek a position else- 
where and also make contacts at the Christmas meeting of the 
Modern Language Association in case he wished to do so.” 

Professor Wadepuhl presents a different version. Concerning 
this conference with Dean Shortridge, he writes: 


He told me that the Board of Governors (Nore!) had told 
him to inform me that I may not be reappointed next year. 

realized that this was a bluff as the Board would never make such 
an indefinite statement. I was right, as I found out later. I 
asked the Dean three times whether this was, therefore, not an 
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official notice, but merely a warning that I may be out of a job 
next semester. He assured me ¢hree times that my interpretation 
was correct. 


in the absence of a stenographic record of this conference or a 
written memorandum agreed upon by the two participants, the 
Committee cannot establish the truth of what was said at this 
interview. The absence of such a record is further evidence of 
unwise administrative methods at West Virginia University. 

On May 6, 1938 Dr. Wadepuhl, who was on the point of going 
to Europe again, received the following communication from Dean 
Shortridge: 


In order that there may be no misunderstanding, this letter is 
to confirm the statements made in our interview on December 9, 
1937, to the effect that your name would not be included in the 
University Budget for next year. 


Professor Wadepuhl considered this letter “his first official dis- 
missal notice.” He then proceeded to arrange an interview with 
Mr. Arthur Koontz, Chairman of the Board of Governors of 
West Virginia University. Speaking of this interview, he says 
that he came away from it with “the definite impression that my 
position was safe and that I should not hesitate to go abroad.””? 
On the point of embarkation, he reports that he received a news- 
paper clipping from a friend in Morgantown indicating that he had 
been dismissed by the Board of Governors at its last meeting on 
June 4, 1938. The passage in the newspaper report referring to 
him stated, “Dr. Walter Wadepuhl, an Associate Professor in 
German, was ‘not reappointed because the size of the instructional 
staff exceeds the demand.’ ” 

Dr. Wadepuhl believes that he received only three weeks’ 
notice of his dismissal. He refers, of course, to the written notice 
he received from Dean Shortridge on May 6, 1938. Dean Short- 


1 Dr. Wadepuhl writes: “When I, at the conference in May, 1938, asked Mr. 
Koontz whether it was true that the Board of Governors had recommended my 
dismissal, he assured me that the Board knew nothing about it. In fact Mr. 
Koontz could not believe that the Dean, after I had served twelve years at West 
Virginia University, would send me a written notice of my dismissal three weeks 
before the end of the academic year. He insisted on seeing the letter and expressed 
himself in no uncertain terms about the administration.” 
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ridge insists that he made it clear to Dr. Wadepuhl at their inter- 
view on December 9, 1937, that he would not be given a contract 
for the next year. This presents the question as to why it was 
necessary for Dean Shortridge to notify Dr. Wadepuhl again on 
May 6, 1938. Dean Shortridge explains his reason for the second 
notice as follows: 


In order that there might be no misunderstanding I wrote to 
Dr. Wadepuhl on May 6, 1938, confirming the statements made 
in the interview of December 9g, and informing him that his name 
was not being included in the budget for the year 1938-39. No 
objection was raised by Dr. Wadepuhl to this action and no reply 
was received to my note of May 6. On June 9, after the Board 
of Governors had passed the budget for 1938-39, I informed Dr. 
Wadepuhl in writing that his name had not been included in the 
budget. At no time did I receive any objection or protest from 
Dr. Wadepuhl as to the action regarding his reemployment. 


Dr. Wadepuhl apparently did not protest the reference in Dean 
Shortridge’s communication of May 6, 1938 to the confirmation of 
statements made in the interview of December 9, 1937, but, upon 
receipt of the May 6, 1938, notice went directly to the Chairman 
of the Board of Governors. He states that the only notice he 
received after the action of the Board of Governors on June 4 was 
the newspaper clipping sent to him by a friend. Dean Shortridge’s 
notice to him following the action of the Board was addressed to 
him in the German Department, at which time he was on his way 
to Europe. 

These conflicting versions on the matter of notice to Dr. Wade- 
puhl cannot be resolved by the Committee. It is apparent, how- 
ever, that the same conditions prevailed here as in the case of 
Dr. Dixon, even if we accept completely Dean Shortridge’s state- 
ment that he gave official notice to Dr. Wadepuhl on December 9, 
1937 that he would not be reappointed for the next year. In view 
of Dr. Wadepuhl’s length of service on the faculty of West Virginia 
University, such notice was inadequate and not in accord with 
good academic practice. 

The Question of Due Process. The evidence clearly shows that 
the procedure followed in Dr. Wadepuhl’s dismissal was lacking 
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in due process. There was no adequate statement of cause made 
to him nor was he granted a hearing. When asked why a hearing 
was not granted Dr. Wadepuhl, former President Boucher in his 
letter to the Investigating Committee of April 26, 1939, replied as 
follows: 


No hearing was held in the case of Professor Wadepuhl because 
the only official reason for dropping him that was ever given out 
was that the department was overstaffed. We had four members 
of the German department when only three were needed. This 
statement was made by the head of the department, and concurred 
in by the dean, the president, and the Board. Of course there were 
contributory factors in the conduct of Professor Wadepuhl, but 
these factors were not brought directly into the case because of a 
desire to refrain from injuring his professional reputation. 


Dean Shortridge, in a letter to Acting President Lawall of October 
24, 1938, elaborates this position as follows: 


The primary reason for this action was that the department of 
German has been overstaffed by at least one member. . . . When 
the question as to which member of the staff should not be re- 
employed was thus forced upon the administrative officers, the 
decision was arrived at by a process of elimination. Since most 
of the teaching in German was in the beginning courses and since 
the best teaching in the department was being done by the two 
youngest members of the staff, it was decided that, in the interest 
of eficient instruction, these two members of the staff should be 
retained. Other things being equal, the change would doubtless 
have been made at the bottom of the staff, but other things were 
not equal. With the two youngest members as the best teachers 
and with the latest addition to the staff being a very promising 
scholar in his field of research, it was believed that, for the best 
interests of the department in the years to come, the change in 
personnel should not take place at that point. Since there was 
not sufficient demand to justify the addition of more advanced 
courses which Dr. Wadepuhl might teach, it was decided that he 
could best be spared from the department. 

In addition to the situation described above, other factors en- 
tered into the decision. Along with his good qualities, Dr. Wade- 
puhl possessed some characteristics which produced friction and 
discord in the department and which at times even produced 
friction outside the department. Dr. Wadepuhl was highly tem- 
peramental, and he was sometimes rather difficult to work with. 
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This characteristic also produced frictions with students as well 
as with faculty and caused both groups to question the effective- 
ness of Dr. Wadepuhl’s teaching. At one time early in the year 
when more or less of a crisis had thus been produced President 
Boucher informed Dr. Wadepuhl in my presence that he must 
show a more cooperative spirit or it might oe necessary to request 
his resignation. 


Dr. Wadepuhl, on the other hand, told the Committee that in 
his interview with Dean Shortridge on December 9, 1937, when he 
asked the Dean why he was being considered for dismissal the 
answer was lack of cooperation with Professor Porterfield. In 
an interview with the Investigating Committee, Dean Shortridge 
amplified the charge of lack of cooperation and general incompati- 
bility referred to specifically in a letter of November 23, 1938, to 
Acting President Lawall, a copy of which letter Dr. Lawall sent 
to the General Secretary. In this letter Dean Shortridge re- 
emphasized the fact that while the overstaffed condition of the 
German Department was the primary cause for Dr. Wadepuhl’s 
failure of reelection, his seniority would have protected him, all 
other things being equal. He reasserted, however, that other 
things were not equal, that Dr. Wadepuhl created a constant 
problem because of his “feud” with the Head of the Department, 
that Dr. Wadepuhl seemed to be creating most of the discord and 
that there were complaints reaching his office from students to 
the effect that Dr. Wadepuh! had taken the time of the class to 
make derogatory comments concerning the administration of the 
Department and occasionally used language that was somewhat 
questionable in mixed classes. 

All of these complaints concerning the usefulness of Dr. Wade- 
puhl as a member of the teaching staff, which seemed to have been 
the determining factor in his dismissal, constitute a proper basis 
for a hearing after a precise statement of their nature had been 
made to him. From the evidence presented to the Committee, it 
seems clear that Dr. Wadepuhl could and would have brought 
forward some very impressive testimony as to his usefulness as a 
scholar and a teacher and could have effectively disposed of any 
serious criticisms of his conduct of classes and his general char- 
acter. Such a hearing would also have given the administrative 
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officials of the University an effective way of presenting their 
evidence that Dr. Wadepuhl had introduced an element of dis- 
cord into the German Department. Dr. Porterfield was retained 
during the 1938-1939 school year, although there was considerable 
evidence presented to the Committee to the effect that he in a 
large part was responsible for the unfortunate situation that ex- 
isted.! 

A considerable difference of opinion seems to exist on the West 
Virginia University campus as to which of the two was at greater 
fault. Dr. Wadepuhl is undoubtedly an able German scholar. 
The evidence indicates that he was at times very temperamental 
and created a number of difficult situations. The evidence also 
indicates that he has many fine points and a hearing would un- 
doubtedly have brought forth considerable testimony emphasiz- 
ing his scholarly qualities, his industry, his love of teaching, and his 
essentially generous disposition as well as testimony concerning 
possible shortcomings. Professor Porterfield also was said to be 
temperamental. The difficulties between Professor Porterfield 
and Dr. Wadepuhl are difficult to appraise and, when such diffi- 
culties are made the determining factors for any action terminat- 
ing service after twelve years, it would seem that they should be 
tested in a thoroughly objective manner, as prescribed in the 1925 
conference statement. 

Conclusion. The Committee cannot but conclude that the 
administration of West Virginia University failed to appraise the 
case against Dr. Wadepuhl in a properly conducted hearing and 
failed even to a greater degree than in the case of Dr. Dixon to give 
him adequate notice in writing of the termination of his services. 


Tenure Conditions at West Virginia University 


It is difficult to draw conclusions concerning general tenure con- 
ditions at West Virginia University. During its visit to Morgan- 
town, the Committee was informd by Acting President Lawall that 


1 The services of Professor Porterfield on the faculty of West Virginia Univer- 
sity were subsequently discontinued as of June 30, 1939. Professor Porterfield 
did not bring his case to the attention of the American Association of University 
Professors. Professor Wadepuhl contends that Professor Porterfield’s subsequent 
dismissal demonstrates that the real source of difficulty had continued with Pro- 
fessor Porterfield’s presence at the University. 
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tenure conditions were and have been good. Mr. Lawall, who has 
been connected with the University since 1921, said that he did 
not believe there was any feeling of insecurity on the part of the 
members of the faculty. He gave as his opinion that they under- 
stand that after a short probationary period of service a condition 
of continuous tenure obtains. He said there were no written 
contracts of service at the University and questioned, with an 
open mind on the subject, the desirability of establishing a system 
of written contracts. He gave as his opinion that most members 
of the faculty would have no preference for written contracts, 
but that if it could be shown that a more desirable result could be 
secured through written contracts it would not be difficult to 
introduce such a system. Mr. Lawall, who impressed the Com- 
mittee with his apparent sincerity and his desire to further good 
academic practice, stated that he was in accord with the principles 
of the 1925 conference statement and of the 1938 statement, re- 
cently formulated and agreed upon by representatives of the 
American Association of University Professors and of the Associ- 
ation of American Colleges;: and that he would favor their adop- 
tion by the responsible governing authorities of West Virginia 
University. He was particularly emphatic in stating his desire for 
a procedure that would guarantee a full hearing in the presence of 
an appropriate faculty committee for teachers whose tenure was 
involved. He stated that he personally would recommend the 
faculty’s sharing in the responsibility for and participating in such 
hearings. 

Mr. Neff, Secretary of the Board of Governors of West Virginia 
University, stated that he also was in complete accord with the 
principles of the 1925 and 1938 statements on academic freedom 
and tenure, and that if the American Association of University 
Professors would make specific recommendations to the West 
Virginia University governing authorites, it was his feeling that 
these principles would be adopted and that the governing officials 
would observe them. 

Some of the officers and former officers and some of the members 
of the West Virginia University chapter of the American Associa- 
tion of University Professors were interrogated on tenure condi- 
tions. They stated that Dr. Lawall’s assurance that tenure con- 
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ditions were generally good was a sound statement, except for the 
occasions during President Turner’s administration in 1933, at 
which time they reported that 37 members of the faculty were dis- . 
missed at one time. The manner of these dismissals was, they 
indicated, particularly objectionable. They reported that most 
of the dismissed teachers received no official notice and learned 
of their dismissals only from statements in the newspapers. They 
reported that no faculty action had been taken with reference to 
these many dismissals, although a national officer of the Associa- 
tion advised that the faculty make some concerted protest. These 
teachers reported that the faculty at that time was completely 
demoralized and that no member had the courage to take the 
initiative in any kind of action. No one of these dismissed pro- 
fessors requested an investigation by the Association. They ex- 
pressed the view that President Boucher had tried to improve ten- 
ure conditions in general and that they thought faculty morale 
had improved. In this connection it should be pointed out that 
one of the chapter officers interviewed was said to be closely asso- 
ciated with President Boucher with whom he had worked at an- 
other institution and was particularly sympathetic with his ad- 
ministration. For the purposes of the record it should also be 
mentioned that one of the complainants in this investigation re- 
marked to the Committee, ““When one talked to certain members 
of the local chapter of the American Association of University 
Professors, it was like talking through a picket fence to Dean 
Shortridge.” 

Other members of the faculty with whom the Committee con- 
ferred expressed different views. Thus one teacher reported that 
in addition to the 37 dismissals during Dr. Turner’s administration 
there were several other subsequent dismissals and concluded as 
follows: 


In the light of this exposition, three things emerge. Dismissals 
at this University have been sudden and frequently unexpected 
by the person on the point of being dismissed. The determination 
to dismiss occurs secretly, sometimes without the knowledge of 
the head of the department concerned. Finally, the person con- 
cerned usually has no recourse or appeal to an open hearing. 
Some of the dismissals that have occurred, of course, have been 
for the general welfare. 
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Some idea of these many dismissals may be secured from the 
“Report of the College of Arts and Sciences, October 1, 1933, to 
September 30, 1934,” made to President Turner on September 30, 
1934, by Dean Shortridge. The pertinent portions of Dean 
Shortridge’s report are as follows: 


The budget for 1933-34 was drawn up with a definite view of 
effecting economy in the administration of the University. Every 
one favors real economy in connection with public institutions. 
There is a point, however, beyond which a policy of economy 
cannot go without sacrificing efficiency. Should the policy, no 
matter how well meant, pass beyond this point it ceases to be 
real economy. It may well be questioned whether some features 
of the budget for 1933-34 did not go beyond this point as far as 
the work of this college is concerned. Some of the difficulties 
created by the budget for 1933-34 have been removed by certain 

rovisions of the budget for 1934-35, but some difficulties remain. 

hese should be taken into consideration in making up the budget 
for the next biennial period in cases where adjustments cannot be 
made sooner. In the budget which was approved on July 1, 1933, 
some seventeen members of the teaching staff of this college with 
the rank of instructor or above were dismissed or placed on a 
“conditional list” which proved, except in one instance, to be the 
same as dismissal. Since this action came for the most part as a 
surprise to the dean of the college and to the heads of the depart- 
ments concerned, it was exceedingly difficult, or impossible, to 
arrange satisfactory courses and work for the following year. 
There was no connection between instructional needs and depart- 
mental dismissals. As a consequence, the work of some depart- 
ments in this college was tone mie. handicapped during the college 
year. Decreases in personnel were made where there were large 
numbers of students to be instructed and no changes were made 
in instances where few students would have been involved. Until 
C.W.A. or F.E.R.A. funds were received no additional allotments 
were generally available to care for larger classes made necessary 
by the decrease in the instructional staff. 

The dismissal without notice of members of the instructional 
staff, particularly those of professorial rank, inevitably produced 
a feeling of insecurity of tenure on the part of the entire staff 
which was not conducive to the best results. The character of 
university teaching is such that individuals cannot do their best 
work under conditions which foster and promote unrest, uneas® 
ness, or discontent. Reasonable security of tenure has long been 
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regarded as one of the chief inducements attracting men to the 
life of the scholar. Monetary returns in the teaching profession 
are generally far below what they are in other lines for men of 
equal or less training than is required for university teaching. 
The charm of a relatively quiet life spent in scholarly pursuits at 
a fair salary but with a reasonable security of tenure has served 
to attract men of ability and character to the field of university 
teaching. For this reason the better institutions regard appoint- 
ments to professorial rank as more or less permanent in character. 
Not only this, but they generally provide some means of retirement 
whereby faculty members who serve the institution long and faith- 
fully may look forward to a dignified old age when the period of 
active service is ended. The policy of administrations at West 
Virginia University in the past has been to regard the tenure of 
men of professorial rank as permanent appointments in the sense 
that the positions would not be declared vacant except for cause. 
This feeling of security was greatly disturbed by the action taken 
on July 1, 1933. 

Heart-breaking tragedies resulted from the dismissal of some 
members of the faculty last year. Because of general economic 
conditions not one of these individuals was able to obtain a posi- 
tion elsewhere at all comparable to the position here and some of 
them have been unable to obtain teaching positions at all. Only 
the C.W.A. saved some of these families from extreme suffering. 
These men gave up other positions and came here at the invita- 
tion of the University. They were retained here during good 
times when positions might have been obtained elsewhere. They 
were dismissed without notice at a time when it was almost im- 
possible to obtain teaching positions. Nothing but extreme 
necessity could justify such dismissal of men of professorial rank. 
The announcement of a definite policy by the governing and ad- 
ministrative authorities that no member of the staff of professorial 
rank will be dismissed without notice of at least one college year, 
except for cause brought about by the individual or individuals 
concerned, would go far towards maintaining the morale which is 
absolutely necessary for the University to render its greatest 
service to the state. Such a policy is necessary to attract and 
retain, in normal times, the type of men which the University 
should have on its faculty. 


This report not only throws light upon the condition of the 
University and its teaching staff at that time, but also throws a 
favorable light upon Dean Shortridge, who in voicing his opposition 
to this unprecedented action also called attention to its devastating 
effect upon the University if the existing practices were to be per- 
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mitted to continue. Viewed from almost any angle, the episode 
constituted a flagrant violation of sound academic principles, and 
as Dean Shortridge warned, it has undoubtedly left its imprint 
upon the character and spirit of West Virginia University and its 
faculty. 

Acting President Lawall, who was appointed President of the 
University in July, 1939, had the opportunity to take steps to 
adjust the two cases under investigation and to clarify the ad- 
ministration’s position concerning academic freedom and tenure. 
The Investigating Committee recommended to him what was 
considered a feasible basis for adjustments in the cases of Drs. 
Dixon and Wadepuhl. These suggested adjustments were also 
recommended to the administration by a group of distinguished, 
senior faculty members of the University whose high standing in 
the community is unquestioned. The desirability of affirmative 
action by the administration on the Committee’s recommenda- 
tions was also urged by the national officers of the Association 
who have for several years given careful consideration to the 
West Virginia University situation. The administration of the 
University, however, has declined to act on the suggested adjust- 
ments. 

President Lawall, however, is apparently still interested in a 
clarification of the administration’s position concerning academic 
freedom and tenure. It is the hope of the Committee and of the 
national officers of the Association that he will take steps in the 
near future to bring about recognition by the Board of Governors 
of the University of the principles of good academic practice as set 
forth in the 1925 and 1938 statements on academic freedom and 
tenure, principles which he has stated to the Committee he believes 
in and is willing to support. 


F. R. Aumann, Chairman 
A. C. 


Approved for publication by Committee A on Academic Free- 
dom and Tenure. 


W. T. Laprape, Chairman 


The personnel of Committee A on Academic Freedom and 
Tenure is as follows: William E. Britton, University of Illinois; 
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A. C. Cole, Western Reserve University; Frederick S. Deibler, 
Northwestern University; William M. Hepburn, University of 
Alabama; Ralph E. Himstead, General Secretary; W. D. Hooper, 
University of Georgia; A. M. Kidd, University of California; 
W. T. Laprade, Duke University, Chairman; }; P. Lichtenberger, 
University of Pennsylvania; A. O. Lovejoy, Johns Hopkins Uni- 


versity; J. M. Maguire, Harvard University; S. A. Mitchell, 
University of Virginia; F. M. Padelford, University of Washing- 
ton; DR Scott, University of Missouri; D. Y. Thomas, Univer- 
sity of Arkansas; Holland Thompson, City College (New York); 
R. C. Tolman, California Institute of Technology; Paul W. Ward, 
Associate Secretary; and Quincy Wright, University of Chicago. 
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A PRESIDENT’S VIEW OF 
FACULTY-ADMINISTRATION RELATIONS' 


By CLYDE E. WILDMAN 


DePauw University 


During the sixteen years when I was a member of either a college 
or university faculty I was greatly interested in the American As- 
sociation of University Professors. For most of those years I was 
a member of the organization. At the time when I was chosen 
president of DePauw University, I was president of the Boston 
University chapter of the Association. I know the ideals of the 
organization, and I believe in them. I should be happy to see the 
membership of the organization doubled during the next few years, 
and I hope my own university helps to bring about its share of the 
increase. I am regularly invited to attend the meetings of the 
DePauw University chapter of the A. A. U. P., and when I can, I 
attend. I still remain an associate member, and I am happy to 
remain in such an afhiliated relationship. 

It is well to have such an organization so that we college presi- 
dents behave as men in a democracy are supposed to behave. I 
must say, however, that never in the course of my teaching 
have I felt any restraint or stricture on my freedom of speech 
which was placed there by any board of trustees or by any college 
administrator. Neither have I had any experience with a dicta- 
torial administrative officer. I do not deny that such exist; I am 
simply saying that I personally have not had any experience with 
such a situation. If college presidents do not take themselves too 
seriously, if they are reasonably intelligent, and if they have a 
democratic nature and a sense of fair play, they are really quite de- 
cent and create an atmosphere in which it is easy to do the hardest 
work. To be sure, some of us college presidents are good illustra- 
tions of the definition of a college president given by one of the 
members of our faculty. He defined a college president as “‘a pillar 


1 Address presented at a regional meeting of the Association in Chicago, Illinois, 
on December 2, 1939. 
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of brass by day and a cloud of gas by night.” Some of us get along 
well because we follow rather faithfully the two laws of all success- 
ful administration set forth by Mr. Studebaker, the United States 
Commissioner of Education. “If you want to succeed,” said he, 
“never attempt the impossible and always cooperate with the in- 
evitable.” 


Il 


My first point in this discussion is this: faculty, trustees, and 
administration must jointly create an atmosphere of good will and 
cooperation in which the execution of the hardest task becomes a 
joy. Itis the business of the administration to get the students and 
the faculty together under the best possible educational auspices. 
The administration and trustees should furnish the best possible 
classroom, laboratory, and library facilities they can. They should 
furnish through the admissions office a well-selected student body. 
They should assure the faculty that they will have academic free- 
dom and reasonable, predictable conditions of tenure. They should 
be willing to fight individually and as a group to keep freedom of 


the professor’s chair in at least one outstanding democracy of the 
world. They should furnish as good a salary as it is possible to 
furnish, and they should have a sound and adequate system of re- 
tirement. Above all, the trustees and administration should seek 
to furnish an atmosphere of friendliness, of democracy, and of 
scholarly idealism in which a “community of scholars” can flourish. 


We administrators are beginning to see as never before that the 
educational process in any institution is a cooperative enterprise 
in which faculty, students, administration, and trustees all have a 
vital part. The process should be a seamless garment and not a 
system of patches which has neither the form nor the spirit of unity. 
Human beings may organize on a war basis as they approach each 
other in social groups, and they will have what Sherman called 
war. The home may organize on a war basis. Some one has half 
facetiously, half realistically said that when some families sit down 
to eat, that is the signal for a declaration of war. This road leads 
to domestic disintegration and chaos. Conceivably, a college may 
organize on a basis of war and mutual suspicion. The faculty does 
not trust the administration; neither of these trusts the students; 
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and the trustees trust no one. Such a situation would result in 
educational anarchy and, if continued, would result in institutional 
death. The better and calmer minds see the situation differently. 
I look for progress in mutual understanding as between the college 
administration and the teaching staff. Already the Association of 
American Colleges and the American Association of University 
Professors are working out a splendid statement as to academic 
freedom and tenure. Most college administrators are for the state- 
ment. Some of us feel that the period of time which must elapse 
to constitute tenure is a little short, especially in the case of a pro- 
fessor who comes to one institution from another. Some of us also 
feel that the college professors themselves must hold soap-box and 
demagogic colleagues in leash and discipline them if the adminis- 
tration is not permitted to do so. For the most part, however, col- 
lege administrators are for these great principles and are ready to 
subscribe to the statement which has been so carefully drafted. 
But my main point is this: the college administration and trustees 
should lead the way in creating an atmosphere of cooperation and 
mutual trust. If we refuse to cooperate, we have nothing but 
problems; if we cooperate sincerely and intelligently, there is no 
problem which cannot be solved. If we cannot have good will, 
democracy, and fair dealing in a college community where we have 
high-minded and intelligent human beings, how can we hope for 
such a program to succeed in society as a whole? 


III 


A second aim of the administration should be to help fight the 
battle for academic freedom and tenure. Committee A deals with 
academic freedom and tenure. I can see why the two are linked. 
University professors want freedom both to discover the truth and 
to proclaim it. In addition they want security. They feel, not 
without cause in some cases, that the exercise of the first may re- 
sult in the loss of the second. Faculties must cooperate with ad- 
ministrators in their refusal to defend a lazy, incompetent, or 
drunken professor. On the other hand, a faculty should reserve 
the right to find out whether the cause of the professor’s dismissal 
is really drunkenness or something else. In the struggle of the 
American Association of University Professors for academic free- 
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dom, you will find that a large majority of administrators and 
trustees are with you. The menace of a totalitarian state either of 
the left or of the right results in the forfeiture of a freedom which 
has been bought at a price. Committee A will always be an impor- 
tant committee, and the very letter which is used to describe it 
indicates that it was the initial interest of your organization. It 
is the business of every college president and of every board of trus- 
tees to cooperate with its faculty in waging this battle for freedom 
which is so vital to the life of our universities, to the life of our 
democratic state, and to the freedom of our own spirit. 

If the university trustees and administration will do this, it is 
incumbent upon faculties and upon the American Association of 
University Professors to discipline those members of the staff who 
take security as a pretext for complacency. Every time any 
faculty or any chapter of the Association defends a man who is 
lazy or incompetent on the ground that he has achieved tenure, it 
undermines its own position in the eyes of the university public and 
it imperils the life of the college. Areas of unrest are created by the 
presence on the faculty of a substantial quantity of “deadwood.” 
These areas may spread in extent until you have a discontented 
student body. A student body which is failing to have a satisfac- 
tory educational experience will result in a decline in the size of the 
student body and a further crippling of the life of the institution. 
College faculties have a bigger stake in the survival of a college 
than any one else. Their life and livelihood are intimately related 
to the survival of the college. For the sake of their own profession, 
for the sake of the college to which they have given their lives, and 
for the sake of their own positions, they must have ways and means 
of causing their displeasure to be known to any man who uses 
tenure as a pretext for inefficiency, laziness, or any other defect 
which impairs the usefulness of the college. The American Associa- 
tion of University Professors and the college faculty should disci- 
pline any member of its group who either in the classroom or in his 
extra-mural utterances or activities becomes an agent of a pressure 
group or departs from that quest for truth which is always the pur- 
pose of a society of scholars. 

Professor A. J. Carlson, former national president of the Ameri- 
can Association of University Professors, speaks a wise word at this 
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point when he says: “Some of our professors seem to think that 
they should be free of criticism from society, from their colleagues, 
and from the university administration. This is a privilege not ac- 
corded to the ordinary citizen.” If we are to enjoy academic free- 
dom and experience security of tenure, the obligation is upon the 
individual to view it as a privilege and a responsibility rather than 
as a license. 


IV 


The third thing I should like to suggest is that the administra- 
tion should lead the way in the actual practice of the democratic 
ideal. Democracy is at stake throughout the world. We in Amer- 
ica give lip-service to it, but we do not always make it a principle 
of actual administrative action. Pure democracy is cumbersome 
and perhaps unwise. On the other hand, the principle needs appli- 
cation to the educational practices of our day. 


Of course, no wise administrator will want to make the entire 
institution over in his own image. He will want the advice and ac- 
tive assistance of his faculty, his deans, his trustees, and his stu- 
dents. He will weigh his words and beware of the delivery of dicta. 
There are some presidents who, being human, find it difficult to 
have power without abusing it. Give a nation territory and power 
in the Congo and you will soon have a test of national character. 
Give a human being power as a dean, a college president, or a de- 
partment head, and you will soon know something of his character. 
In my opinion, college presidents and boards of trustees are not as 
a rule dictatorial, but are animated by a sense of justice, reason, 
and fair play. An organization is needed, however, to check those 
who are guilty of high-handed methods in dealing with college 
faculties. Most college presidents and almost all deans are re- 
cruited from the ranks of the faculty, and if they are dictatorial, 
the profession is certainly somewhat to blame for the product. 
Some men pass the test when they are elevated to power, while 
others fail. 

There should be no place for the dictator in positions of educa- 
tional administration. If a dictator is out of place in organized 
society, the educational dictator is still more out of place in the 
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American system of education. One of the most important func- 
tions of the American Association of University Professors is to 
keep education democratic. On the other hand, the Association 
should insist with equal emphasis upon democracy within a depart- 
ment and within the classroom. College presidents and deans are 
not the only autocrats. Department heads may make important 
decisions without benefit of departmental counsel. Professors, 
likewise, are frequently autocratic in their own classroom, domi- 
nating the students and insisting upon their own method, their 
own ideas, and their own point of view. The Phi Beta Kappa keys 
often go to those students who “can give the best description of the 
professor’s missiles.” Cum /aude often appears on a commencement 
program after the name of a student who at examination time had 
made it his practice to hand back to the professor in more or less 
mangled form that which had been handed to the student. We 
should give the best grades to the students who disagree with us 
intelligently. If we are standing for democracy in education, let 
us be consistent and let the practice invade the classroom as well 
as the president’s office. 

Just how far the faculty should share in the actual administra- 
tion of a college, 1 do not know. Most professors like to be left 
with a large amount of free time for their students and for their re- 
search. They do not have the time nor the disposition for the work 
of Martha. They honestly believe that Mary chose the better 
part. On the other hand, in my judgment there is a place for 
faculty representatives to participate in the administrative process. 
I can speak for only one college, but at DePauw we have faculty 
representation on the Committee on Administration. We invite the 
faculty to consider policies that pertain to athletics and admissions. 
A faculty committee assisted in our centennial celebration and cam- 
paign to raise money. The faculty committees are organized on a 
rotating basis with the younger men given a chance to share in 
the development of university policy. Our most recent attempt to 
follow the principle of democracy is in the creation of a faculty 
Committee on Faculty. This committee is composed of the Presi- 
dent, the Dean, the head of the department involved, and two 
other members elected by the faculty. This committee recom- 
mends to the President cases for promotion or for sabbatical leaves 
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of absence. It advises as to those new members of the staff who 
should be retained and those who should be dismissed, if any such 
case should arise. It also checks on new elections to membership 
on the teaching staff before any commitments are made by the 
President, the Dean, or the head of the department. At DePauw 
this committee has been found most useful. Five men are not so 
likely to make a mistake as one, and if a mistake is made, the entire 
group is responsible. 


Just how far the faculty should go in dealing with the budget is 
a question. The details of a budget are so intricate, and the finan- 
cial situation so complex, that it is hard to see how the faculty 
would have the time to study the budget with enough detail to be 
of service in decisions relating to it. Sometimes it is hard for a 
faculty man to be entirely objective at this point. If the uni- 
versity has a president, a dean, a comptroller, and heads of depart- 
ments who have the real educational interests of the college or uni- 
versity at heart, I can see no reason why it is necessary for the aver- 
age faculty man to be concerned about the budget. He may be 
sure that his interests will be safeguarded without the trouble of 
actually making budgetary decisions. 


In my judgment, the Association’s Committee T on Place and 
Function of Faculties in College and University Government is an 
important one, and I shall be glad to study its findings with great 
care. We need constantly to remember that if democracy cannot 
succeed in an American college, then we might as well give up the 
experiment. If it will not work among people who are intelligent 
and high-minded, what chance does it have outside? 


Vv 


In conclusion, I should like to suggest cooperation between the 
faculty and administration in projecting a constant study of the 
problems of higher education. At present there is widespread 
bewilderment in the field of education. Cambridge and Oxford 
Universities in England, the University of Berlin in Germany, and 
the Sorbonne in France did not prevent the present war. The field 
of education in America is littered with subjects. The administra- 
tor, like the coach, sends in a steady stream of reserves, but unlike 
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the coach, he takes no players out. He tries every combination in 
the hope that education may score. Meanwhile the student is the 
football who hopes for educational advancement by a good system 
of forward passing. 

Faculty and administration should be constantly seeking for the 
best tendencies in education. They should be zealous for good work 
and for the good name of the institution they serve. They should 
build up a good morale and teach for the love of teaching as well 
as for the money they receive. We administrators still have to de- 
pend upon the loyal and sacrificial spirit of our faculty. Sometimes 
I think we professors pay too much attention to security, tenure, 
salary, and so forth. I believe that the best way to advance in 
rank and salary and to have security of tenure is to be found not 
so much in fighting for salaries as it is to be found in losing our- 
selves so deeply in our work as to make ourselves indispensable to 
an institution. Most of us administrators will work to increase 
salaries of able and industrious teachers, and we will make every 
effort to retain such men on our faculty. On the other hand, it 
takes the heart out of a devoted administrator to deal with a sullen 
faculty or with one which thinks it is constantly abused. If an ad- 
ministrator can show his faculty that he appreciates the sig- 
nificance of what it is doing, he will have the key to faculty morale 
and happiness. If to this can be added a feeling of freedom and 
security and an atmosphere of fair play and good will in which to 
work, I am confident that faculty morale will be high. After all, 
faculty and administration are engaged in a common enterprise of 
great moment. It is by a process of working together that lasting 
results are achieved in society or in any system worthy of the name. 
The world today is in darkness largely because it has never learned 
this strategy. It is for higher education to lure to brighter worlds 
and lead the way. 
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A DEAN LOOKS AT DEMOCRACY IN 
COLLEGE GOVERNMENT’ 


By JOHN ERLE GRINNELL 
Indiana State Teachers College 


That the faculty should share in settling the direction the col- 
lege will take and keeping it true to its course is, it seems to me, as 
axiomatic as that college faculties should have economic security 
and intellectual freedom. It is my personal conviction that the 
principle is as solid as the principle that the college exists for the 
students rather than for the faculty. Both principles suffer from 
power-hungry and selfish administrators and from lethargic fac- 
ulties. 

Why has faculty participation become so generally a part of good 
college administration? Why do I so recognize it? Without elabo- 
rating on them, since they are often cited, I mention three reasons. 

In the first place, unless a faculty helps to enunciate the ends and 
means of a college, it cannot be expected to develop any enthusi- 
asm for achieving the ends or pursuing the means. If, on the other 
hand, the whole faculty is aware of joint responsibilities through 
having defined them in common session, it will have what is loosely 
called morale and what is certainly conducive to dignity and a 
sense of individual worth. 

Moreover, a wise dean will not waste the good brains, attractive 
personalities, and unflagging energies around him. Instead he will 
watch consistently for evidences of constructive leadership and 
deliberative talent. He knows, if he is not dulled by self-impor- 
tance, that there are men and women on his faculty wiser than he, 
smoother than he, and more courageous than he. His strength is 
in using theirs for the advancement of the college. 

Furthermore, many policies cannot be profitably formulated and 
many problems cannot be fairly solved without the pooled knowl- 


1 Address presented at a state meeting of the Association in Terre Haute, 
Indiana, on April 20, 1940. 
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edge of the faculty. No one administrator can hope to have ade- 
quate knowledge of all conditions touching students, faculties, 
communities, and state; yet, the best resolution of some issues re- 
quires such knowledge. 

As I have said, I consider the issue of faculty participation no 
longer controversial, yet I admit to several characteristics of facul- 
ties, collectively and individually, that get in the way of good col- 
lege control. Informally stated and briefly explained they are: 

1. Conservatism. Despite popular opinion faculties are con- 
servative. In general, they are more conservative than the ad- 
ministration. They have found comfortable ways and deeply mis- 
trust anything that suggests change, especially any change that 
might threaten their prestige or security. 

2. Unwillingness to submit to majority action. Not many, for- 
tunately, but several members of the faculty consistently decline 
to get behind action or policies voted by the majority. They de- 
mand democratic processes but do not live by them. Under a dic- 
tatorial rule they would accept the ruling handed down. 

3. Slowness. Not always a fault, slowness of action may 
sometimes jeopardize important movements in a college. By its 
very nature the democratic process must take time; and oc- 
casionally passage of even a day or two, while faculty groups 
deliberate, may make even the best action too late. 

4. The Objector. It has been my observation that an objector 
has more effect in influencing votes on most issues than advocates. 
Often agreement is very nearly reached when someone makes a 
strenyous objection to a proposal pending. Thereafter, the 
passive voters, rather than risk a mistake or incur the objector’s 
displeasure, defer action, refrain from voting, or vote against the 
proposal. 

5. Specialists. Many members of faculties rarely give any 
thought to college problems outside of their special fields, yet 
legislate impulsively on important matters affecting the whole 
college. 

6. Talkers. Few committee or faculty meetings escape the 
tedium of one or more chronic talkers. They are the people who 
start out to contribute a statement and slip into a long speech, 
usually departing from the subject early in their flight. Often 
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they consume most of the time allotted for a meeting and con- 
tribute little or nothing to wise settlement of the problem. 

7. Emotionalists. issues are too often emotionalized and 
judicious action made improbable because individual faculty 
members have not disciplined themselves in objective and dis- 
passionate consideration of controversial matters. They are for- 
ever championing causes instead of appraising facts and issues and 
any answers to their arguments are taken as affronts to their in- 
tegrity. 

8. Personalities. Unhappily, people on a faculty cannot live 
and work together without generating electrical storms. Once per- 
sonalities become confused with issues, the dean has a job rescuing 
his all-but-lost problem or policy. Thereafter he will attempt to 
keep clashing personalities out of the restricted area of a com- 
mittee. They are not so likely to fight on the larger battle-ground 
of the general faculty meeting. 

9. Fealousies. Within departments and among departments, 
jealousy has prevented many a desirable move, particularly in 
curriculum reform and revision. 

Despite such a formidable array of difficulties in the way of 
democratic administration in a college, I reiterate my faith in the 
eventual wisdom of college faculties. Moreover, if they are to 
teach wisely and well they must walk the campus with the dignity 
of free men and women engaged in an important cooperative enter- 
prise. 
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THE A. A. U. P. AND THE A. A. U. W.' 


By LOUISE POUND 


University of Nebraska 


Both organizations, the American Association of University Pro- 
fessors and the American Association of University Women, 
emerged from academic environment and stimulus, and both have 
existed long enough to demonstrate their value to the academic 
world. The older organization, the A. A. U. W., was founded in 
1882, and has now existed more than half a century. The A. A. 
U. P. was founded in 1915, and has existed more than a quarter of 
a century. The two organizations are neighbors in Washington; 
their national headquarters, situated near the White House, 
are but two blocks apart. They are close together in other ways 
as well. Both are of nation-wide scope. They have in common 
their concern with education and fair play, and they have co- 
operated and expect to cooperate in various undertakings. The 
A. A. U. W. pioneered in watching over feminine education on the 
higher levels. The A. A. U. P. pioneered in protecting its mem- 
bers and promoting their interests. The two organizations were 
founded with clear objectives and both have attained a measure 
of success hardly thought possible by their founders. Both have 
seen a steady growth in membership and importance, even through 
a decade of depression, and both have gradually enlarged their 
fields. They have influenced various movements in the educa- 
tional world and have contributed to the study of its problems. 


The A. A. U. W. was one of the earliest, if not the earliest, 
agency to institute academic standards of membership. Here it 
preceded the Association of American Universities. There are 
now many such agencies, so many that consolidation has become 

1 Excerpts from address presented at the Annual Dinner of the American Associa- 


tion of University Professors at New Orleans, Louisiana, December 27,1939. These 
excerpts, rather than the entire address, are published by request of the author. 
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desirable. The A. A. U. W. also antedated many other agencies 
in fostering adult education, and it has never lost interest in this 
movement. Both organizations do their best work through a 
series of active committees working under selected leaders. The 
various committees of the A. A. U. P. and their undertakings are 
well known to its members and to the readers of its Bulletin. 
Some of the committees actively working in the A. A. U. W. are 
concerned with membership and maintaining standards, with fel- 
lowships, awards, and endowments, with the economic and legal 
status of women, with the American family, with international 
relations, and with interest in art. 


More specifically and in summary, the two organizations have 
many aims in common. One is devotion to the principle of free- 
dom in academic teaching and to tenure for professors and in- 
structors after a fair number of trial years has passed. Another 
is belief in policies of organization that permit the recognition of 
those who have an especial talent for teaching. Both are deeply 


interested in liberal education, and advocate the acquirement of a 
broad basic background before specialization. Both favor the 
evaluation of trends, experiment, and change in the curricula of 
the liberal arts college, where these prove necessary or desirable. 
Both believe that in policies of organization and administration 
there should be recognition of principles of equity in faculty and 
student bodies. The A. A. U. W. concerns itself especially with the 
policies of coeducational institutions. Before granting corporate 
membership in colleges and universities it inquires whether the 
president and governing board are fair in respect to the presence 
of women on the faculty and in its treatment of them. It also 
takes into account, in its admission to membership, the list of 
institutions whose administrations have been censured by the 
A. A. U. P., sometimes ‘called erroneously its “blacklist.” Both 
the A. A. U. P. and the A. A. U. W. think a study of boards of 
control and their policies desirable, and are considering the possi- 
bility of making such a study as a joint enterprise. The original 
proposal came, I believe, from the A. A. U. W. 
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Leaders in the educational world have helped to mould the 
fortunes of the A. A. U. P. and the A. A. U. W. The recognition 
they have won is testified to by the number of causes they are 
asked to support, the petitions they are asked to sign, and the 
sympathy they are urged to express for various undertakings. 
Both look forward to increased efficiency as time passes, and to a 
continuation in growth and influence. 
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PLACE OF THE ASSOCIATION IN A 
CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY 


By JAMES B. MACELWANE, S.J. 


Saint Louis University 


On the occasion of my retirement as the first president of the 
Saint Louis University chapter of the American Association of Uni- 
versity Professors on November 2, 1937, I chose as my subject the 
place of our Association in a Catholic university. This article is 
based on my remarks on that occasion. Our Association is an 
international body which draws its membership from the faculties 
of every type of accredited institution of higher learning in the 
United States and Canada and even beyond. Its legitimate objec- 
tive is the advancement of teaching and research in all our institu- 
tions by enhancing and protecting the dignity of the professorial 
office and thereby attracting worthy occupants to professorial 
chairs. 

Out of the many means used by our Association to attain this 
laudable objective I have selected for examination the most con- 
troversial of its activities, the work of Committee A on Academic 
Freedom and Tenure in its relation to Catholic institutions of 
higher learning. The object of this Committee from the very 
beginning of the Association has been to promote and protect 
intellectual integrity and disinterested inquiry by insisting strenu- 
ously on certain principles of academic freedom and tenure. I 
shall confine myself to a discussion of the practical implications of 
academic freedom as applied to a Catholic University rather than 
its philosophical aspects. 

From the practical point of view the principles of academic free- 
dom as enunciated by the Association may be reduced to four. 

First, the professor is a public personage. He has therefore a 
public responsibility. He is not free to be irresponsible. He may 
not lower the dignity of his high office. He is not free to say any- 
thing he pleases to anyone he pleases at any time he pleases. And 
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much less is he free to do this when he is speaking in his official 
capacity from the professorial chair, and the less again the more 
immature and intellectually defenseless the students are to whom 
he is officially speaking. 

Second, the proper fulfillment of the work of the professoriate re- 
quires that the universities shall be so free to investigate the sources 
of knowledge and to formulate the results of their inquiries that no 
fair-minded person shall find any excuse for even a suspicion that 
the utterances of university professors are shaped or restricted, 
not by bona fide research nor by the judgment of scholars compe- 
tent in the respective field, but by the opinions of inexpert and per- 
haps not wholly disinterested persons outside. 

Third, “the liberty of the scholar within the university to set 
forth his conclusions, be they what they may, is conditioned by 
their being conclusions gained by a scholar’s method and held in a 
scholar’s spirit; that is to say, they must be the fruits of competent 
and patient and sincere inquiry and they should be set forth with 
dignity, courtesy, and temperateness of language.’””! 

Fourth, if a university has a policy, inherently dictated by the 
nature of its foundation, with which all scholars may not be in com- 
plete agreement, then this policy must be known to faculty mem- 
bers when they accept appointment. The Association has always 
insisted that no professor has a right to claim subsequently that 
his academic freedom has been infringed by a policy to which he 
agreed when he accepted the appointment. 

Now it is generally known that all Catholic universities neces- 
sarily have a policy by the very fact that they are Catholic. In 
respect to this policy we may distinguish four functions of the 
faculty in an American university: 


(1) General education. 

(2) Professional education prior to the first degree. 
(3) Advanced and graduate instruction. 

(4) Research. 


The Catholic Church engages in educational activities of the first 
and second types by reason of the commission given to her by 


1 See the general declaration of principles in the first general report of Com- 
mittee A, Bulletin, December, 1915 and October, 1937. 
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Christ, her Divine Founder, “Going, therefore, teach ye all na- 
tions, teaching them to observe all things whatsoever I have taught 
you.” Call this indoctrination if you will. All teaching of imma- 
ture students must result in some degree of indoctrination. Teach- 
ing the multiplication table is indoctrination. But we indignantly 
reject the imputation that Catholic teaching is propaganda in the 
accepted modern sense of that term. Propaganda has come to 
mean the attempt to create an artificial and often falsely motivated 
public opinion by unfair emphasis and by distortion or suppression 
of facts, if not by positive misstatements. The Catholic Church 
obviously wants no such support. Like Christ, her Divine 
Founder, she is in the world “‘to give testimony to the truth.” She 
wants the truth and nothing but the truth. To her the truth is 
objectively absolute and founded ultimately on the Divine Essen- 
tial Truth. But the Church wants the whole truth; no part must 
be excluded. She is the custodian of a precious deposit of Divinely 
revealed truths which are above the reach of our unaided faculties 
and yet are immeasurably more certain than any truth arrived at 
by mere human deduction or experiment because they have behind 
them the guarantee of the infinite knowledge and veracity of God. 
She is also the custodian of a God-given code of morality and of 
supernatural means of living up to it which lead man through his 
free cooperation to the successful attainment of his last end—a 
supernatural one, the beatific vision of God. Every member of 
the Catholic Church is taught by Christ, her Founder, and by 
His Apostles, her first pastors, to look upon her as a supernatural 
organism, Christ’s mystical body, of which He is the Head and 
they are the members living a supernatural life of grace which 
flows from Him and which must be carefully fostered here on earth 
until it culminates in unending union with Him in heaven. 

A Catholic college or university, then, in so far as it is engaged 
in general education or in fundamental professional education, 
must have a very definite policy which is well known to all the 
members of its faculty. This policy requires in the first place that 
facts and hypotheses be presented in their genuine perspective, 
keeping in view their relation to all other truths natural or re- 
vealed, because truth cannot contradict itself. This phase of the 
policy will therefore exclude acceptance of postulates, hypotheses or 
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theories in any field, whether it be biology, or sociology, or eco- 
nomics, or any other, which are in conflict with revelation and there- 
fore as incompatible with sober truth as would be the statement 
that New York never existed, or, that the Mississippi River is but 
a myth, or, that the facts contained in the multiplication table 
are long outmoded. For example, this phase of Catholic educa- 
tional policy will necessarily exclude approval or advocacy of any 
form of atheistic Marxism which is so directly opposed to the most 
vital points of the Church’s deposit of revealed truth for which 
her martyrs died and are still dying. Secondly, it will be the gen- 
eral educational policy of any Catholic college or university to place 
the student in an environment conducive to the growth of his 
supernatural life and to the building of a strong, virtuous character. 
Just as the first phase of the policy concerns the student’s intellec- 
tual training, so the second applies to the training of his will and 
emotions. It obviously excludes such actions as are sinful and 
therefore directly contrary to Catholic morality. But this nega- 
tive side is not enough. It also requires that personnel methods 
and faculty influences be of such a type as positively to encourage 
the student to aspire to the highest ideals of the spiritual life and of 
Catholic culture. So much for the declared policy of Catholic 
institutions in regard to the first two functions of the faculty in an 
American Catholic university. We pass on now to the considera- 
tion of Catholic policy respecting the last two functions, graduate 
study and research. 

The Catholic Church enters the field of graduate instruction and 


of research for a two-fold purpose. In the first place she wishes to - 


create a healthy atmosphere for all advanced study, a genuinely 
scholarly climate where the well trained investigator will breathe 
an air freed from the unfortunate prepossessions and phobias which 
shut off the view of half the world of truth from so many otherwise 
competent and earnest minds. In the second place she knows 
that there are certain fields such as philosophy, sociology, economics, 
psychology, and above all religion in which only those who are 
familiar with her guideposts of revealed truth can expect to avoid 
the pitfalls that have engulfed so many brilliant minds in a maze 
of error. The policy of a Catholic university in the graduate field 
then will be to favor the winds of competent criticism which will 
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blow away the smoke screens of prejudice and especially of the 
modern agnostic and atheistic theophobia. It will be to keep the 
air clear so as to permit a full view of truth in its correct perspec- 
tive. 

With this enlightened policy I maintain that our Association can 
have no possible quarrel. In fact the constitution of the Saint 
Louis University chapter expressly states as one of its objects, 
“cooperation with the Association in advancing the ideals and 
interests of Catholic higher education.”! From this cooperation 
both stand to gain. The faculties of our Catholic universities 
have much to contribute to the philosophy of the American As- 
sociation of University Professors and the Association in turn can 
do very much to promote scholarly standards of teaching and 
research in our Catholic universities. 

1 Individual chapters do not have the power to define or limit the term “higher 
education.” The pertinent provision of the Association’s Constitution, Article I, 
Section 2, which sets forth its object, is as follows: 

“Its object shall be to facilitate a more effective cooperation among teachers 
and investigators in universities and colleges, and in professional schools of simi- 
lar grade, for the promotion of the interests of higher education and research, and 


in general to increase the usefulness and advance the standards and ideals of the 
profession.” —Tue Eprror 
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CONCERNING THE CITY COLLEGE 
(NEW YORK) 


THE CASE OF ARTHUR JAMES KRAUS 


During the academic year, 1938-1939, the officers of the Ameri- 
can Association of University Professors received many requests 
from members of the Association, from clergymen, and from others 
in various parts of the country to investigate the facts of the dismis- 
sal of Dr. Arthur James Kraus from the faculty of The City College 
of New York. This report is to inform the membership of the 
Association of the facts of the case of Dr. Kraus and of the réle 
of the Association in the total situation. 

Dr. Kraus was dismissed from the faculty of The City College in 
January, 1933 following his absence from classes for approximately 
two weeks while participating in a hunger strike. He had served 
on the faculty of The City College with the rank of tutor in philoso- 
phy since February, 1932. 


On September 27, 1934, a year and eight months after his dis- 
missal, Dr. Kraus filed a complaint with the American Association 
of University Professors and requested an investigation. The then 
responsible officers of the Association made a careful preliminary 
inquiry into the facts of the case. In view of several factors in 
the situation, among them the probationary nature of Dr. Kraus’s 
teaching appointment, his long delay in bringing his case to the 
Association, and the fact that at that time he was seeking redress 
in the courts, a direct formal investigation was not authorized. 
It is the general policy of the Association not to intervene in tenure 
situations while complainants are seeking legal or equitable redress 
concerning their tenure. As reported by Dr. Kraus, he had sought 
legal redress in two forms: (1) An action for breach of contract 
against the Board of Higher Education of New York; (2) An 
action for libel against Dr. H. A. Overstreet, Chairman of the De- 
partment of Philosophy of The City College. 

At the time of his dismissal and before he brought his complaint 
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to the Association there was formed the Kraus Defense League, 
which has since then assisted him in seeking legal redress and in 
securing moral and financial assistance from various persons and 
organizations and in publicizing the alleged injustice done him. 

During the academic year of 1938-1939 Dr. Kraus visited many 
of the chapters of the American Association of University Profes- 
sors, prominent educators, churchmen, and others in various parts 
of the country, telling them about his allegedly unfair treatment by 
the administration of The City College and urging them to demand 
an investigation by the American Association of University Profes- 
sors. In view of the number and the nature of the letters received 
by the officers of the Association from members and others, it is 
clear that Dr. Kraus convinced many that he was treated in a very 
unjust manner. In May, 1939 he visited the General Secretary 
and reported in detail about a medical examination which had 
been given him by the administration of The City College in 
January, 1933, after which he stated he was dismissed. This 
medical examination, he asserted, was not bona fide. Dr. Kraus 
reported to the General Secretary that he had requested Dr. 
Ordway Tead, the present Chairman of the Board of Higher Educa- 
tion of New York, to authorize an investigation of the facts con- 
cerning his dismissal, but that Dr. Tead had declined, giving as 
his reason that the case had already been investigated by the 
American Association of University Professors and that the Asso- 
ciation had found nothing to report. 

On June 2, 1939 the General Secretary of the Association wrote 
to Dr. Ordway Tead concerning Dr. Kraus, outlining the facts as 
set forth above. In this letter the General Secretary stated that 
according to generally recognized principles of academic tenure 
Dr. Kraus was thought not to be entitled to continuous tenure be- 
cause of the probationary nature of his appointment and the short 
length of his service. He stressed the fact, however, that the Asso- 
ciation officers were concerned about the alleged manner of Dr. 
Kraus’s dismissal and were definitely of the opinion that someone 
should take steps to ascertain the truth of Dr. Kraus’s charges. 
He concluded his letter as follows: 


We believe that the best results would follow if such an investi- 
gation were conducted by the Board of Higher Education of New 
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York City and suggest that you recommend such action by the 
Board. I am authorized by the officers of the Association to tell 
you that we are willing to assist you in such an investigation to 
any extent you may consider desirable. 

It is true that you and the present administration of City College 
were not responsible for the treatment given Dr. Kraus in 1933, but 
that fact is immaterial. There is continuity in the responsibility 
of the administrations of our schools and colleges as there is in the 
administrations of all other public institutions and private institu- 
tions that are, in fact, affected with the public interest. In this 
connection, we must not lose sight of the fact that Professor Over- 
street, one of the administrative officers responsible for Dr. Kraus’s 
treatment and dismissal, is still Chairman of the Department of 
Philosophy of City College. To that extent, there is a very defi- 
nite continuity in actual administration. I hope that you will 
find it possible to bring about an investigation of these serious 
charges being made by Dr. Kraus to the end that the facts may be 
ascertained and the long agitation be brought to an end. 


On Dr. Tead’s recommendation to the Board of Higher Educa- 
tion of the City of New York, Dr. Kraus was given a hearing by a 
special Committee of the Board, the report of which follows. 
The American Association of University Professors was represented 
at this hearing by an “observer,” Dr. Sidney Hook, Professor of 
Philosophy at New York University. 


Boarp or HicHer EpucatTion 
17 Lexincton AVENUE 
New York, New Yorx 


March 5, 1940 
Dear Dr. Himstead: 


Your kind interest in the academic difficulties under which Dr. 
Arthur James Kraus has been laboring was a contributing factor 
in leading the present Board to an examination of the facts sur- 
rounding his leaving the faculty of The City College. 

I am therefore glad of the opportunity to enclose to you a copy 
of the report of the Special Committee charged with looking into 
this matter, which report was accepted at the meeting of our Board, 
February 26, 1940. 

Cordially yours, 
Orpway 
Chairman 
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February 23, 1940 
To the Members of the Board of Higher Education 


Ladies and Gentlemen: 


Your undersigned Committee was designated to examine into the 
facts surrounding the removal by the Board of Higher Education in 
February, 1933, of Dr. Arthur James Kraus from his teaching 

ost in the Department of Philosophy at the College of the City of 
New York. The appointment of the Committee came as a result 
of expressions of belief by certain groups that Dr. Kraus had not 
been fairly dealt with and that the action of the Board implied a 
finding of mental unbalance. 

Your Committee has held a lengthy open hearing upon the ques- 
tion at which all persons desiring to be heard were heard, has 
examined various data and documents brought to its attention, and 
has interviewed a number of the parties involved. 

The essential facts seem to be that Dr. Kraus was summarily 
dismissed by the Board without written formulation of specific 
charges but after hearing Dr. Kraus personally; and that neglect 
of duty growing out of unnotified absence because of a hunger strike 
was the charge and consideration which gave rise to this action. 
That the Board was within its legal rights in voting this dismissal 
was affirmed by the courts in a subsequent action taken by Dr. 
Kraus to recover salary. Dr. Kraus now explains that he attempted 
through the offices of a third person who, through no fault of Dr. 
Kraus, failed to deliver the message, to give to the college authori- 
ties advance notice of his intended absence with reasons. 

It is a further fact that a few days after the termination of the 
hunger strike Dr. Kraus was asked to submit to a physical ex- 
amination which seemingly took on the character of a mental 
examination, and which resulted in a report being made to Presi- 
dent Robinson that in the opinion of the examining physicians 
(none of them psychiatrists) Dr. Kraus “‘is in a highly nervous 
condition and shows marked emotional instability.” Your Com- 
mittee has further been supplied with copies of reports of several 
psychiatrists, based on examinations of Dr. Kraus made shortly 
after his dismissal, which refute the above charge of mental un- 
balance. 

Your Committee is convinced, as a result of its investigation in- 
cluding the statements of several members of the Board who were 
members at the time of this action, that the dismissal of Dr. Kraus 
was not based on this earlier examination. Indeed, the report 
of the examination was never placed before the Board; and its 


deliberations were solely in respect to the question of neglect of 


duty. 
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A belief that injustice was done to Dr. Kraus, both because of the 
abrupt manner of his dismissal and because of some imputations of 
mental unbalance, has been given currency in academic circles. 
It does indeed appear to your Committee that since an examina- 
tion was held and since no formulated written charge was made and 
no public statement given as to the reasons for the dismissal, the 
impression that injustice was done might readily, even if unwit- 
tingly, have been established. It is not without interest to note 
further that had this situation arisen under the present by-laws, 
the reasons for dismissal would have been definitely stated and 
established, and the entire process of discovering the facts and 
handling the issues would undoubtedly have been such as to have 
avoided most of the difficulties that arose. 

Your Committee does not believe that there is anything to be 
gained by any further review of the wisdom of the action of a pre- 
vious Board in having removed Dr. Kraus for neglect of duty. 
But it does believe that if the Board will accept this report and 
make it publicly available, its action in so doing should serve to 
make it clear that the grounds of dismissal were not related to 
allegations of mental unsoundness, and that, in so far as such 
allegations have hindered the resumption by Dr. Kraus of his 
teaching career, they are without foundation so far as any action 
of the Board was concerned. 


Respectfully submitted, 


Lauson H. Stone, Chairman 
Carmyn LomBARDO 

Grace M. McGuire 
Orpway TEAD 

Cuar.es H. 


March 12, 1940 
Dear Dr. Himstead: 


I attended as an observer for the American Association of Uni- 
versity Professors the hearing given to Dr. Arthur James Kraus by 
the Board of Higher Education of the City of New York. The 
foening were conducted as far as I could judge in a fair and 
riendly manner. 


Sincerely yours, 


Stipney Hook 
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THE CASE OF BERTRAND RUSSELL 


The following communications concerning the appointment of 
Bertrand Russell to the faculty of The City College, New York, 
for a two-year term in the Department of Philosophy, beginning 
February, 1941, are published for the information of the member- 
ship. 


March 14, 1940 


Dr. Ordway Tead, Chairman 
Board of Higher Education 
The City of York 
Seventeen Lexington Avenue 
New York, New York 


Dear Dr. Tead: 


This letter is in reference to the agitation in connection with the 
appointment of Mr. Bertrand Russell to the faculty of The City 
College. Recently I have received several communications con- 
cerning this situation and requests that the American Association 
of University Professors intervene on the ground that it presents an 
issue of academic freedom. I am informed that the Board of 
Higher Education is to meet on Monday, March 18, to consider 
the various protests made to the appointment of Mr. Russell and 
possibly to take some action. 

I have sent copies of the various communications I have re- 
ceived and copies of the requests for an investigation to the other 
officers of the Association who share in the responsibility for deci- 
sions in matters relating to academic freedom and tenure. I doubt 
that I shall have received their comments and advice in time to in- 
form you of the consensus of the group before the Monday meeting 
of the Board. In the meantime, however, Dr. Ward and I in this 
office wish to express the hope that in the consideration of these 
protests the Board of Higher Education will keep in mind the 
implications of the factor of academic freedom which apparently 
is involved in the situation. If the American Association of Uni- 
versity Professors can be helpful, I hope that you will feel free to 
call upon us. 


Very cordially yours, 


E. HimsteaD 
General Secretary 
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WESTERN UNION 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
MARCH 16, 1940 


HIS HONOR, THE MAYOR 
CITY HALL 
NEW YORK, NEW YORK 


DEAR MAYOR LA GUARDIA: 


NATIONAL OFFICERS AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF UNIVERSITY PRO- 
FESSORS HAVE BEEN REQUESTED TO INTERVENE IN SITUATION 
CONCERNING BERTRAND RUSSELL’S APPOINTMENT TO FACULTY CITY 
COLLEGE. APPARENTLY AN ISSUE OF ACADEMIC FREEDOM IS 
INVOLVED. THIS MESSAGE IS TO EXPRESS THE HOPE THAT YOU 
WILL USE YOUR INFLUENCE TO MAKE SURE THAT IN CONSIDERING 
PROTESTS MEMBERS OF BOARD OF HIGHER EDUCATION WILL BE 
GUIDED BY THE PRINCIPLES OF FREEDOM OF THOUGHT AND INQUIRY 
WHICH IN DEMOCRATIC COUNTRIES ARE REGARDED AS ESSENTIAL TO 
SCHOLARSHIP AND TO WELFARE OF HIGHER EDUCATION. IF AMERI- 
CAN ASSOCIATION OF UNIVERSITY PROFESSORS CAN BE HELPFUL IN 
PRESENT SITUATION, PLEASE CALL UPON US, 


RALPH HIMSTEAD 
GENERAL SECRETARY 


Similar message to Dr. Nelson P. Mead, Acting President, The 
City College. 


WESTERN UNION 


EVANSTON, ILLINOIS 
MARCH 17, 1940 


MAYOR LA GUARDIA 
NEW YORK, NEW YORK 


IT IS ALLEGED THAT PRESSURE IS BEING BROUGHT TO BEAR ON THE 
ADMINISTRATION OF CITY COLLEGE TO PREVENT THE FULFILLMENT 
OF A CONTRACT OF APPOINTMENT WITH BERTRAND RUSSELL, THE 
ENGLISH PHILOSOPHER, BECAUSE OF HIS PHILOSOPHICAL BELIEFS. 
IF TRUE, SUCH ACTION WOULD BE A SERIOUS VIOLATION OF ACA- 
DEMIC FREEDOM. AS PRESIDENT OF THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF 
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UNIVERSITY PROFESSORS, MAY I SOLICIT YOUR PERSONAL INTEREST 
IN THIS CASE IN BEHALF OF FREEDOM OF RESEARCH AND SPEECH. 


F, S. DEIBLER 


Similar message to Dr. Mead. 


At the March 18 meeting the Board of Higher Education re- 
considered and reaffirmed Mr. Russell’s appointment by a vote of 
II to 7. 


On March 30 in a taxpayer’s suit in the State Supreme Court, 
initiated on March 19, Justice McGeehan, speaking for the 
Court in a lengthy opinion, announced the decision revoking Mr. 
Russell’s appointment. 


WESTERN UNION 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
APRIL 8, 1940 


HIS HONOR, THE MAYOR 
CITY HALL 
NEW YORK, NEW YORK 


DEAR MAYOR LA GUARDIA: 


IN VIEW OF SIGNIFICANCE TO HIGHER EDUCATION OF RECENT COURT 
DECISION REVOKING APPOINTMENT OF BERTRAND RUSSELL TO 
FACULTY OF CITY COLLEGE, THE NATIONAL OFFICERS OF THE AMERI- 
CAN ASSOCIATION OF UNIVERSITY PROFESSORS URGE YOU TO USE 
YOUR INFLUENCE WITH THE BOARD OF HIGHER EDUCATION OF NEW 
YORK CITY TO TAKE AN APPEAL. WE BELIEVE THAT THIS DECISION 
AND THE SUPPORTING OPINION BY THE COURT HAVE SUCH FAR REACH- 
ING IMPLICATIONS FOR THE ADMINISTRATION OF HIGHER EDUCATION 
THAT THEY SHOULD BE REVIEWED BY THE HIGHEST JUDICIAL TRI- 
BUNAL POSSIBLE IN ACCORDANCE WITH THE CONSTITUTION AND LAWS 
OF NEW YORK, 


RALPH E, HIMSTEAD 
GENERAL SECRETARY 


Similar message to Dr. Ordway Tead, Chairman, Board of Higher 
Education, New York City. 
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WESTERN UNION 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
APRIL 12, 1940 


HIS HONOR, THE MAYOR 
CITY HALL 
NEW YORK, NEW YORK 


DEAR MAYOR LA GUARDIA: 


THE NATIONAL COUNCIL OF THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF UNI- 
VERSITY PROFESSORS AT ITS MEETING IN CHICAGO, ILLINOIS, TODAY 
UNANIMOUSLY ADOPTED A RESOLUTION EARNESTLY URGING YOU TO 
USE YOUR INFLUENCE WITH THE BOARD OF HIGHER EDUCATION OF 
NEW YORK CITY TO BRING ABOUT AN APPEAL OF THE RECENT COURT 
DECISION REVOKING THE APPOINTMENT OF BERTRAND RUSSELL TO 
THE FACULTY OF CITY COLLEGE. THE COUNCIL FEELS THAT THIS 
DECISION AND THE SUPPORTING OPINION MAY HAVE SUCH SERIOUS 
CONSEQUENCES FOR THE ADMINISTRATION OF HIGHER EDUCATION 
THAT THEY SHOULD BE REVIEWED BY THE HIGHEST JUDICIAL TRI- 
BUNAL POSSIBLE IN ACCORDANCE WITH THE CONSTITUTION AND LAWS 
OF NEW YORK, 


FREDERICK S, DEIBLER, PRESIDENT 
RALPH E. HIMSTEAD, GENERAL SECRETARY 


Similar message to Dr. Tead. 


Approved for publication by Committee A on Academic Free- 


dom and Tenure.! 
W. T. Laprape, Chairman 


1 For personnel of the committee, see pp. 348-349. 
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EDUCATIONAL DISCUSSION 


Bertrand Russell 
To the Editor of The New York Times:' 


I am writing to point out the importance to public education of 
an appeal from the decision of the court voiding the appointment 
of Bertrand Russell at City College. For the case no longer re- 
volves around a personal issue. The wisdom of the board in mak- 
ing the original appointment, the value of the opinions held by 
Bertrand Russell himself, his desirability as a teacher of under- 
graduate students—all these questions have receded into the back- 
ground. 

The real question is now one which, so far as I know, has never 
before been raised in the history of higher education in America 
It is whether, in an institution supported in whole or in part by 
public funds, a court, given a taxpayer’s suit, has the power to 
void a faculty appointment on account of an individual’s opinions. 

However much one may disagree with the Russell appointment, 
however repugnant one may find his opinions, the basic fact re- 
mains that, if the jurisdiction of the court is upheld, a blow has been 
struck at the security and intellectual independence of every 
faculty member in every public college and university in the 
United States. Its potential consequences are incalculable. 

Remember, we are dealing with opinions. If a Southern court, 
on a taxpayer’s suit, should dismiss a State university professor 
because of his opinions on racial matters; if a Midwestern judge 
can declare a university chair vacant because of its occupant’s 
heretical opinions on agriculture; or a Western court take cog- 
nizance of faculty attitude toward the Townsend plan—then in- 
deed we have taken a long step toward the regimentation of our 
public institutions. 

That such things might come to pass is by no means incredible. 


1 Reprinted from The New York Times, April 20, 1940. 
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I am not writing in defense of Bertrand Russell, nor am I even 
suggesting that so-called “academic freedom” requires that the 
acts of college administrators should be immune from criticism. 
Let us have criticism, by all means, but let us not confuse that with 
the real issue in this case, the issue whether a court can separate a 
man from the faculty of a public institution because of his opinions. 

Should such jurisdiction be maintained it will be the most 
serious blow struck at the dignity and independence of the teaching 
profession in my time. 


Harry Woodburn Chase, Chancellor 


April 16, 1940 New York University 


Editorial’ 


The controversy over the appointment of Bertrand Russell as 
Professor of Philosophy at City College has done great harm in 
this community. It has created a bitterness of feeling which we 
can ill afford when the democracy of which we are all a part is 
threatened on so many sides. Mistakes of judgment, we believe, 
have been made by all of the principals involved. The original 
appointment of Mr. Russell by the Board of Higher Education 
was impolitic and unwise; for, wholly aside from the question of 
Mr. Russell’s scholarship and his merits as a teacher, it was cer- 
tain from the outset that the sentiments of a substantial part of 
this community would be outraged by the opinions he had ex- 
pressed on various moral questions. The McGeehan decision 
which followed the appointment, and voided it, was dangerously 
broad. Mr. Russell himself should have had the wisdom to with- 
draw from the appointment as soon as its harmful results became 
evident. 

But since the issue has been allowed to b.oaden, we are now 
faced with a question which is new in the history of higher educa- 
tion in this country. Chancellor Chase of New York University 
poses it, in a letter published elsewhere on this page. The question 
is “whether, in an institution supported in whole or in part by pub- 


' Reprinted from The New York Times, April 20, 1940. 
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lic funds, a court, given a taxpayer’s suit, has the power to void a 
faculty appointment on account of an individual’s opinions.” 
Mr. Chase believes that if the jurisdiction of this court is upheld, 
“a blow has been struck at the security and intellectual inde- 
pendence of every faculty member in every public college and 
university in the United States,” with potential consequences 
which are “incalculable.” 

We are in entire agreement with Mr. Chase that the present 
disposition of the case is unsatisfactory, and that the issue should 
be carried to the higher courts. We believe with Mr. Chase that 
it is important to determine “whether a court can separate a man 
from the faculty of a public institution because of his opinions.” 


Editorial’ 


Now that the appointment of the distinguished thinker, Ber- 
trand Russell, to teach in the City College of New York has been 
confirmed, and college and man must be attacked together, if at- 
tacked at all, it should be possible to set down calmly the points at 


issue. 

Mr. Russell has been employed to teach the following subjects: 

Philosophy 13: A study of modern conceptions of logic and of 
its relation to science, mathematics, and philosophy. 

Philosophy 24B: A study of the problems in the foundation of 
mathematics. 

Philosophy 27: The relations of pure to applied sciences and 
the reciprocal influence of metaphysics and scientific theories. 
The materials for analysis will be selected from the list of sciences 
treated philosophically. 

No one, so far as we are aware, has disputed his competence in 
these subjects, and many, even among his enemies, have testified 
that in the fields outlined above he is perhaps the ablest scholar 
and teacher alive. 

Nor has anyone, so far as we know, charged that the question of 
moral judgment, or of the practice of morals, enters into a course 
of mathematics, or even in logic, which is a method of thinking, 


1 Reprinted from The Saturday Review of Literature, March 30, 1940. 
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not a content of thought. There can be no such thing as moral or 
immoral logic, there can only be good logic or bad. What logic 
can be used to demonstrate is not involved in these courses, which 
are essentially studies of the technique of thought. 

No real issue, then, is involved in the work which Mr. Russell 
has been asked to do. This, in a way, is unfortunate, for if he had 
been asked to lecture on ethics, questions would have been raised 
which would have revealed the whole controversy in its true nature 
—a legitimate dispute as to whether education of youth of the 
collegiate grade should or should not be controlled by beliefs as to 
right and wrong popularly held, or professed by religious organiza- 
tions large enough to constitute powerful pressure groups. 

Such is not the ground of the present controversy, which can 
rather be defined as a desire to disqualify a mathematician, not 
for his mathematics, but because in an entirely different field he 
has expressed non-mathematical opinions objectionable to many. 
So stated, it would seem that we have here the emergence of an 
American parallel of the Nazi and Communist theory that chem- 
istry, physics, or mathematics must be German or Russian in 
order to be acceptable to the state. “Russian” biology has already 
repudiated theories and experiments in heredity which might be 
used to indicate that the purging of the middle class could have a 
deleterious effect on the intellectual efficiency of the Soviets. The 
authorities do not raise the question of whether it is true. They 
assert that it must not be true, and insist that only scientists in- 
doctrinated with their ideology can be allowed to work in science. 
The Nazis and the Communists did not invent this idea—it was 
common in the Middle Ages—but few historians would doubt that 
the appearance of this particular ism in the United States in 
1940 is the result of developments abroad. Nothing is so infectious 
as an idea, which spreads among enemies almost as fast as among 
friends, though in forms sometimes hard to diagnose. 

What is the ethical heresy of which Mr. Russell can justly be ac- 
cused? To choose isolated passages from his earlier speculative 
works, written in the years after the war when an extraordinary 
readjustment of codes, sexual and otherwise, was under way every- 
where, is clearly unfair. No philosopher could, for example, have 
written of the sexual morality of the 1920’s without taking notice 
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of this readjustment and analyzing its possible results, both for 
good and ill. Whole books, not passages, must be produced in 
evidence, if his ideas are to be rightly presented. It is fair to take 
Mr. Russel]’s own statement as to his ethical philosophy in these 
matters. He has recently stated that he does not believe in pro- 
miscuity; that he does believe in what used to be named trial or 
companionate marriage, followed by what might be called a pre- 
divorce separation, if the trial is a failure. 

It is to be noted at this point that the question of the rightness 
or wrongness of Mr. Russell’s opinions as to trial marriage does not 
enter directly into this controversy at all. That it has been forced 
into it, is due quite as much to a popular misconception of the 
function of the university teacher, as to the isms of the clergy and 
others. The public insists upon identifying a teacher with a 
preacher. But it is not the business, and is seldom the practice, of 
a college teacher to impose a set of dogmas upon his class. He 
teaches a subject, and his first job is to analyze that subject into all 
its aspects. If the subject is a controversial one, he will not be 
entirely impartial—no human being is. If he is a biologist, he 
will be an evolutionist, but he will not fail to point out the defects 
and uncertainties in the various theories of how evolution works. 
If he uses his platform to preach a theory of his own without refer- 
ence to the possible opposite, he is censurable, and rightly, by the 
college authorities as a propagandist instead of a teacher. If he 
lays strong emphasis, as he may, upon his own ideas as to what is 
the truth, he will quite certainly, if the subject is controversial, 
get violent reactions from his class. The powerful free trader, 
William Graham Sumner, turned out from his classes as bigoted 
a group of high tariff millionaires as the country has ever seen. 

Even if Mr. Russell were to teach ethics, it is to be presumed 
that, in accord with his reputation, he would present both sides— 
which, in a democracy, is the only possible way to teach. No 
one expects a political platform to be fair-minded; but nothing 
can be so destructive of what we call the American system, as to 
carry over the dogmatism of a political or religious party into col- 
lege education. No evidence has been adduced to indicate that this 
would have happened in the classrooms of Mr. Russell. 

But he is not to teach ethics. The question thus emerges in its 
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baldest form. Should a scientist of high competence, whose opin- 
jons as to the conduct of social relations differ from the beliefs of 
large numbers of his contemporaries, be allowed to teach subjects 
which have nothing whatsoever to do with social relations? Should 
a great Chinese philosopher who keeps concubines, according to the 
immemorial Chinese custom, in his Chinese home, be allowed to 
lecture in New York on Chinese Art? Should an Arab mathe- 
matician with a unique knowledge of his subject, who has three 
wives in Aleppo and believes in polygamy, be permitted to hold 
the chair of non-Euclidian geometry in the University of Michigan? 
Should Mr. Russell, who feels that some of the younger genera- 
tion may have right on their side in their protests against late 
marriage so often leading to early divorce, and who suggest a 
possible remedy, be appointed to lecture an obviously mature 
audience on so different a subject as “the relations of pure to ap- 
plied sciences?” 


Henry Cansy 


Proposals for Educational Change’ 
By Ernest H. Wilkins 


When men whose lives are bound up with the life of an educa- 
tional institution engage in the consideration of proposals for sub- 
stantial change in the form or the practice of that institution, their 
opinions, arguments, and votes are not and cannot be determined 
exclusively by the merits of the proposals in question. For each 
man’s consideration of those proposals is affected by attitudes 
which predispose him toward or against the making of the change 
or changes proposed. 

Some of these attitudes are specific to a particular situation; 
some recur, more or less frequently, in the men concerned; and 
some appear to be constant. Some develop in relatively few men, 
others in relatively many. Some are primarily temperamental, 
others are primarily reflectional. Some are primarily personal, 
others are primarily institutional. Conflicting attitudes may co- 
exist within the same person. 


' Reprinted from School and Society, March 25, 1939, Vol. 49, No. 1265. 
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This paper has been written partly because the phenomenon dis- 
cussed seems to me to be in itself an interesting object of inquiry; 
and partly for a more practical reason. In theory, at least, pro- 
posals for change should stand a better chance of fair and wise con- 
sideration (which might lead either to approval or to disapproval) 
if those who consider them should examine, also, the predisposing 
attitudes which they can discern as operative in themselves and 
in those who express opposing views. Such examination might 
well lead to the better control of some of one’s own attitudes, and 
to the better understanding of some of the attitudes of others. I 
am not without hope that this paper may stimulate and facilitate 
such examination. 

Horace says that a poet should hold a poem unpublished for 
nine years. This paper is no poem; but I have bettered the 
Horatian term, for this paper has been consciously in the making 
for almost twice nine years. It was first drafted while I was serv- 
ing as dean of the colleges in the University of Chicago; and it 
has been redrafted and retouched from time to time. Its material 
is drawn in part from my own observation; but that observation is 
not specific to any one institution or to any two institutions, and 
has been supplemented by discussion, and in some other ways. 
I have done my best to think and write without domination by 
such predisposing attitudes as I have been able to recognize in 
myself: the paper, in its intent, at least, is purely objective. 

The problems of higher education have been held particularly in 
mind; but many of the attitudes discussed presumably appear at 
other educational levels—and to some considerable extent, per- 
haps, in fields other than education. 


I. Attitudes Predisposing Toward Change 


There are at least thirteen attitudes which, in various combina- 
tions, predispose men to support proposals for educational change: 


The desire for personal advantage. 

The desire for departmental advantage. 

The desire to support the proponent(s) of change. 

ins fear of opposing the proponent(s) or supporters of 
change. 

The desire for change for the sake of change. 
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(6) The desire to keep up with other institutions. 
(7) The conviction that current changes in other institutions 
are in themselves good. 
(8) The sense of change as a normal manifestation of institu- 
tional vitality. 
(9) The sense of change in the social order and the desire to 
respond thereto. 
(10) The belief that educational experimentation is inherently 
desirable. 
(11) The belief that the institution is losing ground in respect 
to students, finances, or prestige. 
(12) The desire to gain ground in respect to students, finances, 
or prestige. 
(13) pe ama that, in the given situation, change is de- 
sirable. 


Comments on each of these several attitudes follow. 
(1) The Desire for Personal Advantage. If a man thinks that a 
proposed change would tend, if carried out, to fortify or improve 
his own position in respect to tenure, salary, rank, or prestige, he 
will be predisposed to favor the change. But he has no right to be 
a member of a faculty at all unless he is loyal to the institution as a 
whole; and if he is loyal to the institution as a whole he will chal- 
lenge this attitude sharply if he discovers it within himself. For 
this attitude is essentially selfish; and ought not to be justified 
even through the idea that one’s own advantage is a matter of par- 
ticular importance to the institution as a whole. 

(2) The Desire for Departmental Advantage. This desire is on 
the same plane as the foregoing in so far as the advantage of one’s 
own department is desired just because it is one’s own department. 
Yet one ought to believe thoroughly in the value of one’s own field 
of work; and that belief may, without personal selfishness, express 
itself in desire for departmental advantage. The idea that the 
advantage of one’s own department is a matter of particular im- 
portance to the institution as a whole is a perfectly respectable 
idea; but it needs challenge and correction by the deliberate con- 
sideration of the value of other departments. Narrow or competi- 
tive departmentalism in its various manifestations is one of the 
worst banes of higher education. One has no right to favor a pro- 
posed change unless one is convinced that it is truly to the benefit 
of the institution as a whole. 
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(3) The Desire to Support the Proponent(s) of Change. Change 
may be proposed either by a committee of one’s teaching colleagues 
or by an administrative officer or group of officers. To support a 
proposal for change in the hope of gaining favor with colleagues or 
administrators is merely despicable. But if one has general con- 
fidence in the proponent or proponents, that confidence may consti- 
tute a worthy predisposition to support the proposal. Moreover, 
the existence of thoughtful initiative is a good thing for the institu- 
tion: such initiative should not lightly be stifled; and while its 
proposals should be carefully scrutinized, the predisposition to give 
thoughtful initiative a chance would seem to be sound as well as 
generous. 

(4) The Fear of Opposing the Proponent(s) or Supporters of 
Change. There ought to be no ground for the existence or the 
harboring of this fear. For no fair administration will in any way 
penalize a man for holding or expressing views counter to the mak- 
ing of a change sponsored by the administration; and no fair de- 
partmental head will in any way penalize any member of his staff 
for holding or expressing views counter to the making of a change 
sponsored or supported by the departmental head. And if a man 
is so unfortunate as to find himself serving under an unfair ad- 
ministration or departmental head, he has nevertheless his own 
integrity to maintain. 

(5) The Desire for Change for the Sake of Change. This desire 
is a sign of immaturity, instability, or frustration. 

(6) The Desire to Keep up with Other Institutions. All members 
of a faculty are under inherent obligation to keep themselves in- 
formed as to significant changes recently made in similar institu- 
tions. This obligation (all too seldom recognized and all too sel- 
dom facilitated by administrators) is of the same order as the 
obligation to keep oneself informed as to significant changes in 
one’s own field of teaching or research—since one’s collegiate re- 
sponsibility to the institution as a whole is as great as one’s re- 
sponsibility in one’s own field. When in the process of observing 
changes in similar institutions it becomes obvious that many 
changes are being made in them which are not being made in one’s 
own institution—especially if the same change is made in many 
institutions, and especially if the institutions concerned are signifi- 
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cant—that fact in itself creates a healthy predisposition toward the 
making of comparable changes in one’s own institution. Still, 
the fact that changes are being made does not suffice to prove that 
the changes are good in themselves; and no institution should be 
swept into change merely because changes are being made in simi- 
lar institutions. 

(7) The Conviction that Current Changes in Other Institutions 
Are in Themselves Good. This attitude is similar to the preceding, 
and more vigorous in so far as it results from deliberate approval 
of changes which are being made elsewhere. The qualitative fact 
that change observed elsewhere appears, on examination, to be 
good is much more weighty than the merely quantitative fact that 
change is active elsewhere. Still, it remains true that the fact that 
a particular change is good in another institution or in other institu- 
tions, while it does suggest that the making of the change might 
well be considered for one’s own institution, does not suffice to prove 
that it would be good for one’s own institution. Change observed 
as good elsewhere is most likely to be accepted for one’s own institu- 
tion if it comports with the genius of that institution or is in line 
with trends already existent in that institution. 

(8) The Sense of Change as a Normal Manifestation of Institu- 
tional Vitality. This is something quite different from the mere 
restlessness of the fifth of the attitudes here listed. Men differ in 
their fundamental conceptions of the nature of their institutions. 
Some men think of their institutions as living organisms—organ- 
isms with long life-span, whose processes, to the individual ob- 
server, seem slow, but are yet essentially organic in that they are 
conditioned by changes in the environment and are carried on by 
human beings who are themselves vehicles of organic life. Others 
think of their institutions as finished products, as things achieved, 
as architectural monuments which need, at the most, occasional 
repairs and alterations. Those who think of their institutions as 
living organisms are naturally predisposed to regard change as a 
normal and desirable manifestation of institutional vitality. 

(9) The Sense of Change in the Social Order and the Desire to 
Respond Thereto. Any given institution comes into existence and 
continues to exist not of itself but in response to a social want. 
But society is itself in constant change; and its wants are con- 
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stantly changing. Any given institution tends to continue to 
satisfy the original want even after society has modified or outgrown 
that want. An institution may lag behind the social movement 
for a considerable time, but if it lags too long it grows obsolete and 
dies. This conception, if it be strongly held, brings with it both 
the desire that the institution may take note of current social 
change and adapt itself thereto, so far as may seem wise, and 
the desire that the institution may itself take its due part in the 
guidance of social change. 

(70) The Belief that Educational Experimentation Is Inherently 
Desirable. The idea of experimentation is the fundamental idea 
in the scientific laboratory and in the scientist’s general concept of 
progress. It is equally appropriate in the attitude of any teacher 
toward his own teaching. The true teacher, even when he thinks 
his courses already reasonably good, is always trying to make them 
better, introducing tentatively new emphases, new readings, new 
ways of instruction and conference, which he will retain as part of 
his continuing procedure if they turn out to be good, or discard if 
they turn out to be unsatisfactory. That same attitude would 
seem to be equally appropriate for any faculty member with regard 
to the procedures of the institution as a whole. Educational 
changes are usually presented and considered as though they were, 
if adopted, to be irrevocable and immutable. In some cases they 
do represent the taking of positions from which one could recede 
only with great difficulty; but in the majority of cases they are not 
beyond recall or modification—as the minutes of any faculty will 
prove. Changes which can properly be proposed as experimental 
will have a better chance for fair and wise consideration if they are 
so proposed. And when they are so proposed, the scientific atti- 
tude itself would seem to predispose those who possess it to favor 
the change, as a revocable experiment. 

(77) The Belief that the Institution Is Losing Ground in Respect 
to Students, Finances, or Prestige. An educational institution, if 
it is to live, must have students, and must have current financial 
support. A significant decrease in the number or quality of its 
students is a danger sign—as is an increase in the activity necessary 
to maintain a given number or quality of students. Decrease in 
quality is as significant as decrease in quantity. Decrease in cur- 
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rent financial support is equally dangerous. No fixed endowment 
is—or should be—permanently adequate. If an institution finds 
itself faced with loss in either of these two respects, it is forced, as 
a matter of health—ultimately as a matter of fighting for life—to 
consider change as a means of regaining the lost ground. This 
attitude is, at first, one of legitimate concern. If conditions grow 
worse it becomes, most unfortunately, an attitude of despair. 

Prestige has practical value as attracting students and gifts; it 
has departmental and personal value in so far as the prestige of the 
institution extends to all its departments and all members of its 
staff; and it has general educational value in so far as it lends in- 
fluence to what may be done or said publicly in the name of the 
institution. Loss of prestige, though less definitely ascertainable 
than loss of students or of financial support, is in itself a serious 
matter. Consciousness of the loss of prestige, therefore—if sepa- 
rable, as it may be, from knowledge of loss in students or financial 
support—sooner or later predisposes the losers toward the making 
of change. 

(72) The Desire to Gain Ground in Respect to Students, Finances, 
or Prestige. This attitude differs from the preceding in that it 
operates purely from the desire to advance even though the present 
situation may be good. It does not develop so readily or so gen- 
erally as the preceding attitude—for exigency is more compelling 
than the mere desire for betterment. But there are many men in 
whom that desire does develop. Desire to increase numbers 
(which is not always a sound desire), desire to improve the quality 
of the student body, desire to enlarge financial resources, and de- 
sire to increase prestige, all suggest change. For it is the simple 
and natural truth that, just as an object in motion attracts the eye, 
so change attracts students, financial support, and—if the change 
approves itself—prestige. Excellence, to be sure, is the main 
thing; but excellence unaccented by change is at a disadvantage. 
This ought not, in theory, to be so; but in practice it is so. Stu- 
dents come more readily to institutions which show visible signs of 
life; and gifts flow more readily to institutions which may be re- 
garded as engaged in significant experimentation, or at the least, 
as advancing definitely in some visible respect. In those who are 
aware of these facts, such awareness predisposes toward change. 
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(13) The Conviction that, in the Given Situation, Change is Desir- 
able. This conviction springs from the belief that the given situa- 
tion in one’s institution is in itself unsatisfactory. The situation 
may be thought to be definitely bad, or though the situation is 
thought to be good, substantial improvement may seem feasible. 
Dissatisfaction, remedial or constructive, may be felt with refer- 
ence to the general objectives of the institution, or with reference 
to the practices by which the institution seeks to achieve those ob- 
jectives, or with reference to the student body. Objectives may 
be deemed unsatisfactory as being too indefinite, or too broad or 
too narrow, or lacking in social validity. Practices may be deemed 
unsatisfactory as being inherently unsound, or as actually failing 
to produce the desired results. The student body may be deemed 
unsatisfactory in respect to numbers (it may be too large or too 
small), in respect to quality, or in respect to maturity (that is, 
adaptability for the production of the desired results). Still, even 
the conviction that change is desirable in the given situation does 
not suffice to prove that the particular changes proposed are the 
ones which should be adopted. 


II. Attitudes Predisposing Against Change 


There are at least twelve attitudes which, in various combina- 
tions, predispose men to oppose proposals for educational change: 


The fear of personal disadvantage. 

The fear of departmental disadvantage. 
Departmental jealousy. 

The desire to oppose the proponent(s) of change. 
The fear of opposing the opponents of change. 
Personal inertia. 

The general fear of change. 

Conservatism. 

Institutional inertia. 

The sense of institutional stability. 

Absolutism. 

The conviction that, in the given situation, change is un- 
desirable. 


(7) The Fear of Personal Disadvantage. This attitude matches 
that treated above as I-1. 
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The fear of personal disadvantage in respect to tenure, rank, 
salary, or prestige ought not to sway opinion, voice, or vote in the 
consideration of proposals for change. That fear may be in some 
measure controlled by recognition of the fact that any change which 
is truly beneficial to the institution as a whole will operate ulti- 
mately to the benefit of every member (or almost every member) 
of its staff. 

But the basic fear, the fear of the loss of one’s job, deserves more 
than summary treatment. Educational institutions seek, or 
ought to seek, to develop in their students a sense of fairness in 
personal relationships. They ought then, a fortiori, to be fair in 
their own personal relationships. The bearing of this general 
principle upon the consideration of proposals for change is that it 
should be known that the administration which will carry out 
the changes, if they are approved, will carry them out in such a 
way as to cause the least possible personal disadvantage to any 
member of the staff. In the case of those who are already members 
of the permanent staff, this means that their permanency should 
not be in the least impaired, even if, under a proposed shift of em- 
phasis, there should be less need of their work than formerly. 
Even in such an extreme case as that of a proposal which would do 
away with a particular department, permanent members of that 
department should, if they so desire, remain on salary, rendering 
such service as might reasonably be assigned to them, up to the 
point of retirement. In the case of members of the staff not on 
permanent appointment, whose services might not be needed under 
a proposed reorganization, it is incumbent on the administration, 
first, to be more than considerate in allowing continuance of tem- 
porary tenure, and second, to participate actively in the placement 
of persons whose temporary appointments are allowed to expire 
simply as a result of the making of change in the form or practice 
of the institution. 

(2) The Fear of Departmental Disadvantage. This attitude 
matches that treated above as I-2. 

The fear of departmental disadvantage—f it be dissociated from 
the fear of personal disadvantage—is stronger and more defensible, 
as a motive, than the desire for departmental advantage. Yet one 
has no right to oppose a possible change unless one is convinced 
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that it would prove injurious to the institution as a whole, or, at 
least, that its impairment of the work of one’s own department 
would be so great as to outweigh the benefits it might bring to other 
departments. This fear may be in some measure controlled by 
reference to the good of the institution as a whole—since any 
change which is truly beneficial to the institution as a whole will 
operate ultimately to the benefit of every one (or almost every one) 
of its departments. 

(3) Departmental Fealousy. If it appears that a proposed 
change, even though without menace to one’s own department, 
might operate to the advantage of some other department, the 
fear of such an outcome (human nature being what it is) may work 
itself up into an attitude—which needs only to be squarely faced 
in order to be dispelled. 

(4) The Desire to Oppose the Proponent(s) of Change. This 
attitude matches that treated above as I-3. 

This is an unworthy attitude in any case. No matter how much 
one may dislike or distrust the proponent(s), proposals seriously 
made should be considered on their merits. 

(5) The Fear of Opposing the Opponents of Change. This atti- 
tude matches that treated above as I-4. 

There ought to be no ground for the existence or the harboring of 
this fear. For no fair administration will in any way penalize a 
man for holding or expressing views favorable to a change opposed 
by the administration; and no fair departmental head will in any 
way penalize any member of his staff for holding or expressing 
views favorable to a change opposed by the departmental head. 
And if a man is so unfortunate as to find himself serving under 
an unfair administration or departmental head, he has neverthe- 
less his own integrity to maintain. 

(6) Personal Inertia. Three types of personal inertia are dis- 
tinguishable: innate inertia, the inertia of age and the inertia of 
conviction. 

Innate inertia needs no comment. 

The inertia that sometimes comes with advancing age is more 
respectable, particularly if it supervenes upon achievement. A 
man who has but a few years still to serve may, not unnaturally, 
wish to be spared a major readjustment. But the institution goes 
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on, and the fact of that continuance is more important than the 
ending of any one man’s term of service. So long as he is in active 
service he owes the institution as much plasticity as if he were at 
the beginning of his work. 

There is a type of inertia that more nearly approaches convic- 
tion: the inertia that rests in the belief that if a man is doing suffi- 
ciently well the particular thing he was trained to do he ought not 
to be asked to do otherwise. But the institution wants men as 
men and as members of its whole staff, not merely as specific instru- 
ments—and the willingness to do something more and something 
other than that which one was trained to do is a quality that the 
institution may not unfairly expect in any member of its staff. 

(7) The General Fear of Change. This attitude differs from in- 
nate inertia in that it is somewhat more active. It matches the 
attitude treated above as I-5, and would seem to be only slightly 
more respectable than that attitude. If it emerges from mere 
vagueness, it takes form as one of the other attitudes here distin- 
guished. 

(8) Conservatism. Conservatism springs from a disposition in 
which the sense of the values of stability and continuity is rela- 
tively strong. It ranges from the negligible feeling that things 
that once were good are by that olden goodness established as 
perpetually good, to the conviction that forms or practices that 
have long prevailed presumably possess, for the present, at least, 
values that are not lightly to be discarded. In this latter form 
conservatism is a valuable ingredient in any mind and in any de- 
bate—an ingredient indispensable, indeed, if a fair balance of judg- 
ment is to be attained. 

(9) Institutional Inertia. This attitude corresponds, on the 
institutional level, to the third type of personal inertia as defined 
above. It rests in the belief that the institution as a whole is doing 
sufficiently well the thing it is prepared to do, and that it ought 
not to be asked to do otherwise. But even if the thing it was pre- 
pared to do was the thing most needed and most desired from such 
an institution at the time when it was so prepared, it does not fol- 
low that it is still the thing most needed and most desired. And 
even while the objective remains unchanged, it may well be that 
forms and practices need change to attain, under changing condi- 
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tions, the same objective. Just as the institution has a right to 
seek adaptability in the individual members of its staff, it has, 4 
fortiori, the right and duty to be adaptable in the forms and prac- 
tices of its total self. 

(10) The Sense of Institutional Stability. This attitude matches 
that treated above as I-8. As is suggested in that treatment, 
there are men who think of their institutions not as living organisms 
but as finished products, as things achieved, as architectural 
monuments which need, at the most, occasional repairs and altera- 
tions. Those who hold this attitude are naturally predisposed 
against institutional change. But they should at least be ready 
to give fair consideration to the occasional making of somewhat 
extensive repairs and alterations. 

(zz) Absolutism. This attitude matches that treated above 
as I-9. Absolutism regards social flux as relatively unimportant, 
and the institution as entrusted with something absolute to which 
it must hold true for its own soul’s sake and for the ultimate bene- 
fit of an unappreciative society. As applied to the central concern 
for finding truth and for teaching the finding of truth, and as 
applied to the maintenance of high standards of excellence, this 
attitude is of the essence of institutional integrity. But those 
who are most swayed by it sometimes fail to realize the actual 
significance of social change, and the fact that adaptability is 
itself an absolute value—and eventually an absolute necessity. 

(72) The Conviction that, in the Given Situation, Change Is 
Undesirable. This conviction goes beyond the preceding attitudes 
in that it represents a position reached after thoughtful reflection 
on the institutional situation as a whole. It matches the attitude 
treated above as I-13; and if it is to be truly reasoned it must 
canvass the several possible types of dissatisfaction there enu- 
merated, and come to the conclusion that they do not exist, in 
any significant degree, in the given situation. 

Change is essential to progress, but change does not in itself 
constitute progress. Change in itself is neither good nor bad. 
Resistance to change is in itself neither good nor bad. Progress 
results when change, challenged and perhaps modified by resist- 
ance, finally overcomes that resistance. 
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Council Meeting 


The spring meeting of the Council was held in Chicago, Illinois, 
at the Stevens Hotel on April 12 and 13. Twenty-five members 
were in attendance, and the chairmen of Committees A on Aca- 
demic Freedom and Tenure, O on Organization and Policy, and T 
on Place and Function of Faculties in College and University 
Government. The Council Record for this meeting, giving a 
complete report of all actions taken, will be published in the Octo- 
ber Bulletin. 

Among the actions of more immediate interest were those fixing 
the time and place for the 1940 Annual Meeting and the appoint- 
ment of the 1940 Nominating Committee. 

It was voted to hold the 1940 Annual Meeting at Chicago, IlIli- 
nois, during the Christmas week in connection with the meetings of 
the American Political Science Association and the Association of 
American Law Schools. The dates and the headquarters for the 
meeting will be announced in the October Budletin. 

The following were appointed members of the Nominating Com- 
mittee: Professors Richard H. Shryock (History), University of 
Pennsylvania, Chairman; Quincy Wright (Political Science), Uni- 
versity of Chicago; and Henry S. Conard (Botany), Grinnell 
College. A tabulation of all suggestions received from Association 
members, in accordance with the provisions of By-Law No. 1, has 
been sent to each member of the Nominating Committee in 
preparation for the meeting of the committee early in June. The 
committee’s report will be published in October. 


Regional Meetings 


Chicago, Illinois 


The chapter at Central YMCA College of Chicago was host to 
the third annual Illinois State Meeting on April 27. Seventeen 
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colleges were represented in a total attendance of 52 members and 
five guests. 

Professor J. M. Hughes of Northwestern University presided at 
the morning session which was opened by President Edward J. 
Sparling of Central YMCA College who gave an address of wel- 
come. Professor J. W. Neckers, of the chapter at Southern Illinois 
State Normal University, spoke on the subject, “What Can a 
Local Chapter Do?” Professor Neckers offered the suggestion 
that a chapter can do much to promote the aims and ideals of the 
Association, if, through a tactful and aggressive leadership, it en- 
rols a majority of the faculty in its membership. A chapter can 
gain prestige and respect by a constructive program for the pro- 
motion of scholarship, the raising of professional standards, and 
the improvement of relations between students, faculty, and ad- 
ministration. 

Professor Horace M. Gray of the University of Illinois presided 
at the afternoon session which followed a luncheon meeting. A 
symposium on “Academic Freedom, Tenure, and Professional 
Standards” was participated in by Professor F. S. Deibler, Presi- 
dent of the American Association of University Professors; Pro- 
fessor Paul Diederich, President of the Chicago College Teachers 
Union; Mr. Irving Pearson, Secretary of the Illinois Education 
Association; and Miss Hazel Timmerman, secretary to the Board 
on Salary and Tenure of the American Library Association. They 
gave brief talks in relation to the topic outlining the viewpoints 
and methods of their respective organizations. Both sessions con- 
cluded with discussion from the floor. 

The chapter at Northern Illinois State Teachers College, De 
Kalb, has invited the chapters in Illinois to be its guests at the 
fourth annual meeting next year. 


Huntington, West Virginia 


The chapter at Marshall College was host to a meeting on April 
20 which was attended by more than 60 persons representing the 
following institutions: Berea, Concord State Teachers, Fairmont 
State Teachers, Marshall, New River State, and West Virginia 
State Colleges, and George Washington, Ohio State, and Ohio Uni- 
versities. 
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The morning session was opened at 10 o’clock with greetings from 
Dean Kenneth Loemker of Marshall College who spoke for Presi- 
dent James E. Allen in the absence of the latter due to illness. 
Professor Woodrow W. Eckhard of Concord State Teachers Col- 
lege then spoke on the subject, “Summer School Faculty Ex- 
change.” He discussed the value of his having exchanged with a 
professor from The City College (New York), and recommended 
that the Association assist in establishing such contacts. 

Professor I. Keith Tyler of Ohio State University then discussed 
the question of “Democracy in Education and Education in 
Democracy.” His talk was followed by a statement on “The 
Principles and Objectives of the A. A. U. P.” by Professor Richard 
N. Owens of George Washington University, member of Commit- 
tee E on Organization and Conduct of Chapters. 

After a luncheon at the Governor Cabell Hotel, an afternoon ses- 
sion was held at the College. Professor J. Paul Stoakes of Marshall 
College reported on “Uniformity of College Salaries,” basing his 
talk on a survey made in West Virginia in 1938, which showed that 
there is a wide range in salaries and that the scale is comparatively 
low. In the absence of the next scheduled speaker, Professor 
Harvey Walker of Ohio State University, his colleague, Professor 
Tyler, spoke on “The Functioning of Retirement Systems Based 
on Legislation, the Ohio Plan.” Professor Frank Hall of Fair- 
mont State Teachers College then presented a statement on 
“Teacher Retirement Proposals for West Virginia.” General dis- 
cussion followed. At the close of this session a reception was held 
for the delegates. 

The theme of the dinner meeting was “Democracy in Higher 
Education.” Professor Victor D. Hill, of Ohio University and a 
member of the Council, extended greetings and reported briefly on 
some of the matters discussed at the recent Council meeting. 
Professor R. L. Morton of Ohio University presented an address 
entitled, “Elements of Dictatorship,” while Professor Paul W. 
Ward of Syracuse University and Associate Secretary of the As- 
sociation spoke on “Democratic Procedure.” 

A resolution of appreciation was tendered to the local committee 
which included the following members: Professors M. G. Burn- 
side, Conley H. Dillon, J. D. Pollitt, and L. J. Todd. 
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Iowa Conference of University Professors 


The Iowa Conference of University Professors met on April 20 
at the Presbyterian Church in Mount Vernon, Iowa. There were 
39 participants from the following institutions: Coe, Cornell, 
Grinnell, Iowa State, Iowa State Teachers, and Iowa Wesleyan 
Colleges, and the State University of Iowa. 

A symposium on ethics and codes of ethics was the main feature 
of the meeting. Professor Irving L. Churchill of Coe College, the 
first speaker, did not advocate a rigid code but stated that there 
should be a statement on ethics and a willingness to enforce it 
through discipline of the members. Those codes in which the next 
speaker, Professor H. W. Norris of Grinnell College, expressed be- 
lief are unwritten, largely traditional, and based on a democratic 
foundation. Professor G. W. Stewart, of the State University of 
Iowa and former Chairman of the Association’s Committee on 
Professional Ethics, stated that in his opinion the national commit- 
tee is needed for reference but that the most important work for 
ethics of the profession can be done through chapters. 

Professor G. W. Martin of the State University of lowa reported 


briefly on the spring Council meeting which he had attended the 
previous week. 


Missouri Conference of University Professors 


The Missouri Conference of the American Association of Univer- 
sity Professors was honored at its meeting on April 18, in Warrens- 
burg, by the presence and participation in its program of Dr. 
Frederick S. Deibler, Professor of Economics at Northwestern 
University and President of the national Association. The meet- 
ing was well attended by delegated representatives of eight Mis- 
souri chapters and many members from college groups where chap- 
ter organization has not yet been effected. 

The conference meeting comprised two sessions. That of the 
afternoon was one of general discussion into which President 
Deibler injected much valuable and stimulating matter concerning 
the Association and its activities. It was followed by a dinner 
meeting of members and guests. Professor R. R. Fleet, Presi- 
dent, and Professor R. T. Dufford, Secretary of the Missouri 
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Academy of Science, bespoke the greetings of that organization and 
invited the Conference to meet annually in connection with the 
Academy. The address of the evening was given by President 
Deibler on “‘The Meaning of Academic Freedom.” The breadth 
of view which he expressed and the fine philosophic attitudes which 
he indicated as fundamental to the Association were a stimulating 
appeal to the best in our professional effort. 


Norman, Oklahoma 


A Southwestern Regional Conference of the Association was 
held at the University of Oklahoma on April 1 and2. There were 
more than 100 persons in attendance representing the following 
institutions: University of Alabama, Kilgore Junior College, 
Oklahoma A. and M. College, Oklahoma Baptist University, Okla- 
homa City University, Oklahoma College for Women, University 
of Oklahoma, College of the Ozarks, Texas State College for 
Women, and Washburn College. 

The first session of the conference on the afternoon of April 1 was 
devoted to the topic,“The Financial Future of Higher Education.” 
The opening address was by Dean Raymond D. Thomas of the 
School of Commerce of Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical 
College. Dean Thomas stressed the fact that higher education 
has to do with the “human material” of the state in contrast to the 
physical material. Higher education, he contended, must show 
that the developmentof this human material is at least as important 
as the development of the physical side. The state is not ex- 
hausted: if it can spend so much to build roads it can do as well 
for education. He suggested that the institutions of higher educa- 
tion in Oklahoma could succeed only by faculty effort in present- 
ing cooperatively the policies and needs of all such institutions. 
Professor R. J. McKnight of Oklahoma Baptist University then 
discussed the subject from the standpoint of the private colleges. 
Professor McKnight urged that private institutions are a guarantee 
against the coming of the totalitarian state. He presented a state- 
wide plan for the charging of tuition in which there should be a 
state commission to grant scholarships to those who are proficient 
in school work and cannot afford to pay tuition. Such scholarships 
should be available in private as well as state schools. 
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At the evening dinner meeting the group was welcomed by 
President William B. Bizzell of the University of Oklahoma. The 
guest speaker, Professor William M. Hepburn, of the University 
of Alabama, discussed the subject, “The Effectiveness of Commit- 
tee A in Safeguarding Academic Freedom and Tenure.” In his 
discourse Professor Hepburn showed by the description of actual 
cases how the committee functions. A main consideration in his 
discussion was that Committee A is building the machinery of in- 
vestigation and adjudication and is providing as time goes on a 
body of precedents which will help to stabilize the profession. 

The morning session of the second day consisted of two sym- 
posia. In the first, on “The Changing Status of the Teaching Pro- 
fession in the Present Crisis,” Professor Hepburn pointed out that 
retrenchment in finances in publicly supported institutions is ap- 
parent today in all parts of the country and that teachers should be 
concerned to make it clear to taxpayers that education is not a 
luxury. Professor Spencer Stoker of Texas State College for 
Women deprecated the drive for federal control of education 
and the willingness of local officials to see that control gravitate to 
the national capital. He argued that local autonomy is essential 
for the preservation of a system of free and unbureaucratized 
education. There was vigorous opposition to the viewpoint in the 
discussion which followed. Dr. E. N. Comfort, Director of the 
Oklahoma School of Religion, discussed pensions. He concluded, 
on the basis of having made a drive for Oklahoma public school 
teachers which involved a change in the constitution to permit the 
pensioning of state employees, that only united action of all teach- 
ers can even make pensions legal, but that must be the first 
step. 

The second symposium considered the subject, ‘Solidarity for 
the Profession: Should All Teachers Unite?” The pro-unity 
argument was ably presented by C. W. Patton of Oklahoma Baptist 
University. Other speakers showed the historic relationship be- 
tween labor and education and capital’s contributions to educa- 
tion through taxation and endowment. In general the arguments 
presented in this symposium followed those in the article by Pro- 
fessor A. O. Lovejoy, “Professional Association or Trade Union?” 
in the May, 1938 Bulletin and the subsequent exchange of corre- 
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spondence between Professor Lovejoy and Professor George A. 
Coe in the June, 1939 Bulletin. 

The conference came to a close with a luncheon at noon at which 
visiting delegates reported on the status of their respective chapters 
or the need for chapters at their institutions. 

The committee on arrangements included the following mem- 
bers: Alfred B. Sears, Chairman; Helen B. Burton, John A. 
Griswold, Maurice Halperin, Stewart Harral, and Joseph C. Pray. 


Terre Haute, Indiana 


The fourth annual state meeting of the Association was held at 
the Indiana State Teachers College on April 20, on the occa- 
sion of a visit by the General Secretary of the Association, Dr. 
Ralph E. Himstead. 

There were 91 delegates and members present from chapters at 
Rose Polytechnic Institute, St. Mary-of-the-Woods College, Purdue 
University, Indiana University, Evansville College, DePauw Uni- 
versity, Ball State Teachers College, Butler University, and Indi- 
ana State Teachers College. Eastern Illinois State Teachers Col- 
lege, Charleston, Illinois, sent guest representatives. 

The morning session was held in the Fine Arts Building with the 
local chapter president, Professor A. L. Strum, presiding. He 
introduced Dr. Himstead who presented in a most clear and specific 
manner the functioning of the Association in handling many of the 
more unusual types of controversies arising between members 
of the academic staff and the administrative officials, and the réle 
of the Association in higher education. 

The noon luncheon session was held in the Student Union Build- 
ing with Professor Charles Roll of Indiana State Teachers College 
presiding. Due to the illness of President Ralph N. Tirey of the 
college, Mr. John Sembower, director of public relations, gave the 
address of welcome. The general theme of this session as well as 
the afternoon session was ““The Place and Function of Faculties in 
College and University Government.” Dr. J. Erle Grinnell, Dean 
of Instruction of Indiana State Teachers College, spoke on this 
theme from the point of view of a dean of the faculty (see p. 358). 

The afternoon session was also held in the student building with 
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Dr. Ben H. Smith of Indiana State Teachers College presiding. 
This session was in the form of a symposium on “Faculty Participa- 
tion in College and University Government.” The speakers and 
subjects were as follows: Dr. F. J. Allen, Professor of Chemistry, 
Purdue University, “Faculty Participation in Budget Making;” 
Miss Virginia Harlow, Associate Professor of English, DePauw 
University, “Selection and Promotion of Faculty Members;” Miss 
Una Robinson, Professor of Home Economics, Indiana University, 
“Faculty Participation in Development and Expansion of Curricu- 
lum;” Dr. Floy Ruth Painter, Professor of Social Studies, Ball 
State Teachers College, “Relation of Faculty to Administrators 
and Board of Trustees;” Professor A. L. Strum, Professor of Physi- 
cal Education, Indiana State Teachers College, ““Growth of Demo- 
cratic Government in Colleges and Universities;” Dean Grinnell, 
“Administrative Difficulties Involved in the Practical Application 
of the Ideals Expressed by the Preceding Speakers.” At the con- 
clusion of these talks, the guest speaker, Dr. Himstead, led the 
discussion. 

Following the symposium, the meeting was turned back to Pro- 
fessor A. L. Strum of the local chapter. An invitation to hold the 
next state meeting at Butler University was accepted. The meet- 
ing adjourned at 4:00 P. M. 


Chapter Activities 


University of Akron. At a meeting on the evening of April 16 
the chapter studied the recent report of Committee T on Place 
and Function of Faculties in College and University Government. 
The national chairman of the committee, Professor Paul W. Ward 
of Syracuse University, addressed the group, elaborating on the 
report. His address was followed by informal discussion. 


Bowling Green State University. The fifth chapter meeting of 
the academic year was held as a dinner at the Women’s Club of the 
University on the evening of April 15. In addition to some 48 
members of the local chapter, the meeting was attended by the fol- 
lowing guests: Dr. F. J. Prout, President of Bowling Green State 
University, Professor Paul W. Ward of Syracuse University, and 
by six members each from the Findlay College chapter and the 
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University of Toledo chapter, including Professor Nicholas Mogen- 
dorff, the region’s member of Committee E on Organization and 
Conduct of Chapters. 

Following dinner, the group was addressed by Dr. Ward, whose 
talk was stimulating and thought-provoking. He discussed for 
the group many of the details of the recent report of Committee T 
on Place and Function of Faculties in College and University 
Government, as published in the April Bud/etin. The observations 
which he was able to add from his own experiences and thinking 
were of great value. He emphasized that while democracy may 
momentarily seem inefficient in university government it is in the 
long run the most efficient and practical form of organization. At 
the close of the address an opportunity was given to the group to 
discuss the topic with Dr. Ward. Many questions were presented, 
all of which were answered to the apparent satisfaction of the 
group. Even after the formal session was declared closed at a 
late hour, many members gathered around the speaker to ask 
further questions. 


The University of Connecticut. At its meeting of March 21 the 
chapter was addressed by Dr. Edward Y. Hartshorne of the De- 
partment of Sociology of Harvard University on the topic, “The 
Effects of National Socialism on the German Universities.” Dis- 
cussion followed the address. 


Iowa State College of Agriculture and Mechanical Arts. Dur- 
ing the past year the chapter has held quarterly luncheon meetings 
which have been well attended. Approximately 130 persons par- 
ticipated in the first meeting which was held on December 7, and 
at which Professor A. J. Carlson of the University of Chicago was 
the speaker. His subject was “The Teacher and the Social 
Order.” The winter luncheon meeting took place on February 29 
with Professor Ralph W. Gerard of the University of Chicago 
speaking on “The Professor without a Profession.” This meeting 
and that of April 18 were attended by about 70 persons. Professor 
Mark H. Ingraham of the University of Wisconsin addressed the 
April meeting on the subject, “Laziness, Incompetence, and Ten- 
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ure.” His address made it clear that it is not one of the purposes 
of the Association to protect mediocrity in the profession. 

Two committees of the chapter have been active this year in 
studies of the economic welfare of the profession and the improve- 
ment of teaching. 


State University of Iowa. On April 16, at a dinner meeting of 
the chapter, Professor Mark H. Ingraham addressed the members 
on the subject, “Faculty Participation in Academic Government.” 
In a well-organized and stimulating address, Professor Ingraham 
first discussed the general topic of faculty participation and then 
detailed the machinery developed in five American colleges and 
universities to permit this participation. After the formal address 
there was an informal discussion of approximately one hour’s dura- 
tion. 


Northwestern University. On April 18 the chapter held a dinner 
meeting at the Georgian Hotel in Evanston which was addressed by 
the General Secretary of the Association, Dr. Ralph E. Himstead. 
The members of the chapter at nearby Lake Forest College had also 
been invited to attend and about fifty per cent of the membership 
accepted the invitation. Dr. Himstead spoke on the subject, 
“Academic Freedom and Tenure.” His presentation was interest- 
ing and challenging. His remarks were centered around a series of 
specific cases. Excerpts from a number of letters from his corre- 
spondence files were presented, with the omission, of course, of all 
identifying names and details. This procedure served to turn the 
discussion into a case history of academic freedom and tenure and 
lent interest and gave insight into the significance of the materials. 


Skidmore College. The chapter sponsored a dinner meeting on 
April 18. The program was concerned with the general subject, 
“Professional Ethics.” Representatives of the professions of law, 
medicine, and teaching presented statements concerning profes- 
sional ethics in their respective professions. Dr. Everett V. Stone- 
quist, Professor of Sociology and a member of the national Council 
of the Association, spoke for the profession of college and univer- 
sity teaching. Mr. Clarence Butler, an attorney-at-law in Sara- 
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toga Springs, spoke for the legal profession, and Dr. Robert Rock- 
well, a physician in Saratoga Springs, represented the medical pro- 
fession. 

Professor Stonequist emphasized the need for academic freedom 
and tenure if college and university teachers are to develop an 
esprit de corps and a satisfactory method of enforcing their ethical 
standards. Mr. Butler and Dr. Rockwell summarized the long 
history of legal and medical ethics, respectively, and compared the 
ethical codes of the two professions with each other and with the 
ethical standards for the teaching profession. From their pres- 
entations, it was clear that the legal and medical professions have 
similar ideals as regards professional ethics. Both are individualis- 
tic in their relationship to those they serve, clients and patients, 
whereas the professor receives his compensation through an organ- 
ized institution on a salary basis. Consequently, the professor 
must satisfy more obligations than either the lawyer or the doctor. 
It was clear from the three statements presented that the legal and 
medical professions have gone farther than the teaching profession 
in formulating definite codes of professional ethics. 

In the open forum discussion which followed the presentation of 
these two statements, Professor Mason N. Crook, president of the 
chapter, stressed the fact that codes of ethics were necessary in all 
professions to resolve conflicts of loyalties and that, since the 
loyalties of the professor are numerous and diverse, the task of 
formulating codes was, therefore, a difficult one. The meeting 
concluded with a general discussion of the problems suggested and 
the issues involved. 


Smith College. The chapter reports that a series of three inter- 
esting dinner meetings, open to the entire faculty, has been largely 
responsible during the past year for an increase in the membership 
to considerably more than 100. On November 9 Mr. George 
Stevenson of the Board of Trustees addressed a meeting of 75 per- 
sons on various topics which had been suggested in advance by 
members of the chapter. The chapter and guests met on Febru- 
ary 20 to hear Dr. Ordway Tead, Chairman of the Board of Higher 
Education of New York City, give a comparison of the tenure 
plans of the New York City system and of Smith Cellege. There 
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followed a vigorous and fruitful discussion, led by Dr. Tead. At 
the April meeting, the chapter was host to the President-elect of the 
College, Professor Herbert Davis of Cornell University, who ad- 
dressed the faculty for the first time. At this meeting there was an 
attendance of 155 members of the faculty. A joint meeting for 
members of the Association of Smith and Mt. Holyoke Colleges was 
held in May at which time Professor Theodore M. Greene of Prince- 
ton University discussed the subject, “The Status of the Humani- 
ties in American Education.” 


University of Vermont. The chapter has held a series of five 
varied meetings during the year, opening in November with a re- 
port on the eastern New York regional meeting of October 28. 
At the December meeting, Dean H. A. Kemp of the College of 
Medicine spoke on “The American Medical Association’s Stand 
against Socialized Medicine.” In January, the State Commis- 
sioner of Education, Dr. F. L. Bailey, addressed the chapter on 
“The Relation of the State Department of Education to Institu- 
tions of Higher Learning,” while in February the members had as 
their guest Mr. James G. Burke, Manager of the Bureau of Old- 
Age Insurance Field Office of Burlington, who spoke on “Old- 
Age and Survivors Insurance.” At the March meeting, Mr. 
Cranston Jordan, of Goddard Junior College, discussed ‘The 
Goddard College Plan.” 


Wisconsin State Teachers Colleges. The chapter at the State 
Teachers College of La Crosse, Wisconsin, sponsored a meeting of 
Association members on March 20 in Madison, Wisconsin, during 
the biennial meeting of the Association of Wisconsin Teachers Col- 
leges. Professor Mark H. Ingraham, of the University of Wiscon- 
sin, addressed the membership concerning the significant position 
of the Association and the work it is doing. 


Representatives 


The following members represented the American Association of 
University Professors on the occasions indicated: 
Edward W. Carter (University of Pennsylvania) at the forty- 
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fourth Annual Meeting of the American Academy of Political and 
Social Science in Philadelphia, April 12-13. 

William H. Michener (Carnegie Institute of Technology) at the 
Centennial Celebration of Bethany College, June 1. 

Edwin B. Newman (Swarthmore College) at the Founder’s Day 
and Mid-Year Commencement of Temple University, February 15. 

Wilson D. Wallis (University of Minnesota) at the inauguration 
of Dr. Charles J. Turck as President of Macalester College, 
May 17. 
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REVIEWS 


Review of a Review 


In his review (A. A. U. P. Bulletin, April, 1940) of Harvie 
Branscomb’s Teaching with Books; A Study of College Libraries 
(American Library Association, 1940), Charles H. Brown seems 
to this reader to have gone too far in criticism of details, even 
making a number of factual errors in doing so, and not far enough 
in commenting on the main points and the broader implications 
of the book. Finding the “author’s presentation ... not con- 
vincing” and being disappointed that the book is not “another 
landmark similar to Work’s College and University Library Prob- 
lems,” Mr. Brown looked too sharply for errors, contradictions, 
misquotations, and dangling participles. It may be shown that 
he is mistaken on a number of points in this review. 

In paragraph 2, it is unfair to say there is a contradiction be- 
tween data showing insufficient student use of library books and 
a later reference to crowded library reading rooms. Obviously 
there is not necessarily a conflict between the two contentions. 
Due consideration was given to Mr. Brown’s article, written with 
Gaskill and Dunbar, bearing on this point (pp. 28-29) and, in any 
case, Mr. Brown, in his review, agrees with the author’s contention 
that “‘a wider use of books as a means of instruction is desirable.” 

In paragraph 3, Mr. Brown should in fairness indicate that Mr. 
Branscomb’s statistics, however weak, include all known studies 
of college library use. It is erroneous to imply that Mr. Branscomb 
relied on “home use” statistics alone, since data were given also on 
“reserve use” of library books, although there were no data on 
some forms of “library. use” for which statistics are not available. 

In paragraph 4, it would be fairer to discuss the “many reasons” 
given by the author “why an increased use of books by undergradu- 
ates is desirable” and not to stress only his failure to note its 
significance to continuing education, or “adult education.” 

In paragraph 6, at least three of the five recommendations at- 
tributed to the author seem not to be substantiated by the book 
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itself. Mr. Branscomb discusses possible recruitment of librarians 
from faculty members, but he goes into detail on methods by which 
they may go to library school or otherwise be instructed in library 
science (pp. 93-94), and he also gives library schools as the “natural 
sources of supply” (p. 92). Most librarians would say Mr. Brans- 
comb is influenced by a bit of wishful thinking regarding possible 
“discontinuance of closed shelves” and the “abandonment of 
closed reserves,” but he is not so categorical in his recommenda- 
tions as Mr. Brown implies. It is not “abolition of the subject 
catalogue,” but “reduction in the number of subject cards” which 
Mr. Branscomb discusses (pp. 227-230), and some modification of 
the subject catalogue to meet institutional needs seems to many 
librarians to be a sound idea. 

Some other detailed criticisms in Mr. Brown’s review seem 
captious if not erroneous. Take, for example, the supposed con- 
flicting statements on “exhibits of books,” where Mr. Brown does 
not distinguish between reference to an exhibit (p. 83) and to a 
classroom library (p. 142). 

But the review is weakest when Mr. Brown turns to a major 
point (his paragraphs 7 and 8) and proposes as his own “different 
approach” the idea that for increased use of library books “the 
responsibility is primarily the instructor’s; librarians can help but 
not dictate.” I quote Mr. Branscomb to show that he expressed 
this idea repeatedly in his book. “A large number of teachers 
apparently could get along very well without extensive libraries, 
at least for the greater number of their students” (pp. 52-53). 
Students “do not use the library’s books because in a great deal of 
their work they do not have to; they can do quite acceptable work, 
in some cases possibly better work [in making grades], without 
doing so” (p. 52). “‘Although much can be done to encourage 
and increase student reading by making books easily and at- 
tractively accessible and by other means, it is plain that the funda- 
mental question in this connection is the character of the instruc- 
tional work of the college. Books bought by the library lie un- 
used on the shelves because instructors in large numbers are not 
depending upon these volumes to supply any essential element in 
the educational processes for which they are responsible. The 
library will be used heavily only when books become the major 
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instruments by which the educational program is carried on.... 
This throws the ultimate responsibility back on the college ad- 
ministration as a whole to formulate and clarify the ultimate edu- 
cational objectives which it seeks. Upon the individual instruc- 
tor, however, the task finally devolves” (pp. 79-80). 

Obviously, this must be the major contention in a work entitled 
“Teaching with Books.” Instead of implying that Mr. Branscomb 
missed this point entirely, Mr. Brown might well have urged that 
he gave too little space to it and too much space (the “remainder 
of this volume” from p. 80) to “some of the important issues which 
the library must face in any effort to achieve this integration” of 
the library and the work of instruction. 

It is unfortunate that this book, produced under the auspices 
of the Association of American Colleges, on a grant from the 
Carnegie Corporation of New York, and published jointly by that 
Association and the American Library Association, should not be 
more adequately described and accurately criticized in Mr. Brown’s 
review. The book presents a fairly well balanced discussion, with 
some weaknesses, of course, chiefly for college presidents, on 
“the extent to which the efforts of the college library are [or may 
become] integrated with those of the institution as a whole [the 
educational program].”” Despite its shortcomings, it is likely to 
be, and it ought to be, of considerable influence with college ad- 
ministrators and librarians intent upon bringing the library into 
closer relationship to the teaching program. 


Williams College Peyton Hurt 


The College Charts Its Course, by R. Freeman Butts. New York: 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1939. Pp. xvi + 464. $3.00. 


In this book the author has combined sound philosophy with 
high scholarship. This is a production which not only records in a 
most impressive manner historical developments of higher educa- 
tion, but points the way toward more desirable goals in the future. 

In arriving at the newly charted course the author refers with 
adequate documentation to education as fostered by Grecian and 
Roman culture and points out similarities which are as inherent in 
our educational structure as in that of the medieval period. So 
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accurately is the development traced that scarcely any of the 
educational landmarks are omitted. Aquinas, Aristotle, Plato, 
and Quintilian are placed in their proper setting in giving per- 
spective for the American college. From these, as pointed out, 
fruits of our liberal education have sprung. The Renaissance and 
Reformation represent a distinct period in the development of 
education in that the real beginning of a turning away from 
authority of the past toward scientific emphasis upon the present 
began to emerge. 

Among the controversies of the Reformation was that of the 
classics versus science. This topic is treated in a scholarly and 
exhaustive fashion and connects the historical events in logical 
sequence with the period which ushered in higher education in 
this country—Harvard College. The similarity of the organization 
of this institution was compared with that of its English prototype. 
The influence of Scottish universities during the eighteenth 
century was revealed in America through the College of William 
and Mary and the University of Pennsylvania. This development 
of the American college is clearly shown in the illustrations which 
have been marshalled effectively in illustrating the struggles which 
were endured in the evolution of our institutions of higher learning. 

The author has pointed out with clarity the influence of Euro- 
pean thought upon colleges in the United States. Chief among the 
contributing sources of this influence were the German universi- 
ties. Freedom of both professor and student, as experienced in 
Germany, soon manifested its influence upon America following 
the return to this country of a number of scholars after 1860. A 
very pronounced change was effected in the modification of the 
curriculum. Presidents Hill and Eliot, of Harvard, exerted their 
influence towards liberalizing the curriculum, a movement which 
was later met with considerable opposition in many colleges. 

Among the progressives who played important réles were Tick- 
nor, Jefferson, Wayland, Tappan, Gilman, Jordan, and White— 
a formidable array against the conservatives. An outgrowth of 
the controversy between the conservatives and progressives 
was manifested in a more liberal curriculum and an increased 
emphasis upon science, and a decline of faculty psychology. 

The author treated at length that period of development of our 
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colleges in which they began to take on the attributes of a uni- 
versity. Significant changes in the pattern of American institu- 
tions began to appear in the newer universities as manifested in 
their organization. Among illustrations of this type were Johns 
Hopkins with its group system, Stanford with a major-minor plan, 
and the University of Chicago with the junior college idea. With 
the development of new universities, controversies over progressive 
and conservative forces continued to battle for supremacy. 


Another issue which received considerable attention during this 
period (1885?) was the controversy over practical versus cultural 
values of a liberal education. Among the champions of the cause 
of higher education for all were James Burrill Angell, of Michigan, 
and Charles Richard Van Hise, of Wisconsin. 


Among a few educators who foresaw before 1910 the limitations 
of the elective system were James Harvey Robinson, John Dewey, 
and A. Lawrence Lowell. Under Lowell’s administration of Har- 
vard the elective system was modified. 


Other critics of the American system have had profound in- 
fluence upon analysis of over-expansion of American colleges and 
universities. Chief among these is Abraham Flexner. In his 
treatise, Universities: American, English, German, published in 
1930, a very keen analysis was presented of the expansion of col- 
leges and universities to include many vocational subjects which, 
according to Mr. Flexner had no place in higher education, but be- 
longed in the purely vocational or trade school. Hence it is pointed 
out by Professor Butts in his carefully chosen illustrations that a 
controversy in philosophy of education is with us still. On the 
one hand the contention is that the college students should be 
highly selected, and on the other there is a belief that college 
education should be open to all. The latter has been advocated 
frequently under convictions of obligations to the democratic 
state. It was the contention of President James R. Angell, of 
Yale, that the major function of higher education was selection of 
students and training for leadership in a democracy. On the other 
hand, the late President Coffman, of the University of Minnesota, 
held that “universities will undertake to raise the cultural level 
of all the people as well as the cultural level of those who are to 
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assume leadership among the people,” which represents a philoso- 
sphy current among many universities. 

While it may be said that the author has engaged in some dupli- 
cation of this significant volume, the intelligent reader will be 
aware of the necessity for much of this duplication in substantiat- 
ing the consistent theme which has been so carefully developed. 
The author has provided a textbook and significant reference for 
those interested in the development of higher education in America. 
In addition to supplying the factual material, the author has been 
courageous enough to identify himself with what to him seems the 
more desirable practice. The controversies have been dealt with 
in an impartial manner, yet one is readily aware of the progressive 
viewpoint revealed by Dr. Butts. His consideration of the con- 
servatives, while he seems to hold another point of view, is done 
with a delicacy which wins the admiration of the reader. A sig- 
nificant bibliography accompanies this well-written book. 


The City College (New York) Davip ANDREW WEAVER 


Preface to an Educational Philosophy, by 1. B. Berkson. New 
York: Columbia University Press, 1940. Pp. xvi, 250. $2.50. 

The period in which we live seems to be a time fraught with 
never-ending social crises and characterized by constantly acceler- 
ating social change. There is conflict everywhere over what is 
being done and confusion over what should be done. Educators, 
if they be serious, cannot refrain either from being concerned 
about the course of events or from lending a helping hand to direct 
them. Professor Berkson, in his attempt “to sketch out the con- 
tours of a social philosophy for American education” (p. ix), renders 
a distinct service to American education. His contribution, in 
my opinion, however, is not so much in the development of a sys- 
tem of thought, although he successfully does develop one, as it 
is in his penetrating analyses of the systems of thought of others 
and in his fortunate selection of the areas of life which he uses as 
a means to develop his theory. 

In his first and second chapters he spiritedly reveals the weak- 
nesses of the “efficiency expert” method of determining educa- 
tion by setting up in advance itemized statements of objectives, 
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and of the method of determining what education should be by 
resorting to metaphysical speculation. He uses the two educa- 
tionalists, Charters and Bobbitt, as examples of those who have 
employed the to-be-frowned-upon atomistic approach, and Presi- 
dent Robert Maynard Hutchins as an illustration of one who 
espouses doctrines which are about one hundred per cent meta- 
physical. He believes both the methods, when used, result in 
unwitting defenses of the status quo and that, of the two, the 
metaphysical, more than any other, ranges on the side of conserva- 
tism and traditional subject matter. In developing the contours 
of his own philosophy, Berkson goes along with the instrumental- 
ists but with two reservations. He gives a big place to idealism 
when he says that “every philosophy must be recognized as hav- 
ing an ethical core beyond proof or disproof, something more in 
the nature of a conviction ... the doctrine of democracy is, and 
should be regarded in much the same light as a religion, as a tradi- 
tion, or as a faith...” (p. 209). He also believes that a theory 
of education cannot, as the experimentalists contend, be con- 
stantly changing. It will be made to cover epochs in time and 
“will undergo reconstruction only when there is a vast and funda- 
mental change in the material basis of life and in the primary social 
relations” (p. 210). 

I consider the book a good one to read. Like a good speech, 
it is more interesting at either of the ends than in the middle. 
Except for philosophical experts and critics—I lay claim to 
being neither—readers may wish to select certain chapters for 
perusal. I would especially commend chapters 1, 2, 9 and 14 for 
the general reader. In chapter 9, for instance, the author attacks 
the problem of the economic fulfillment of democracy in spirited 
enough fashion to ruffle even the shower-dampened feathers of a 
lot of folks who, if they are not democrats, claim, at least, that they 
are. > 
Northwestern University J. M. Hucues 


Publications Received 


Education and Economic Well-Being in American Democracy, 
A Statement of Policy by the Educational Policies Commission, 
National Education Association, and American Association of 
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PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED 


School Administrators, by John K. Norton. Washington: Na- 
tional Education Association of America, 1940. Pp.227. socents. 

Effective Speaking for Every Occasion, by Willard Hayes Yeager. 
New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1940. Pp. 444. $3.60. 

The Eighth Yearbook of School Law, edited by M. M. Chambers. 
Washington: American Council on Education, 1940. Pp. 185. 
$1.85. 

The Federal Income Tax, by Roy G. and Gladys C. Blakey. New 
York: Longmans, Green and Co., 1940. Pp. 640. $7.50. 

Freedom of Thought in the Old South, by Clement Eaton. Dur- 
ham: Duke University Press, 1940. Pp. 343. $3.00. 

Graduate Medical Education in the United States, Continuation 
Study for Practicing Physicians, 1937 to 1940. Chicago: Ameri- 
can Medical Association, 1940. Pp. 243. 

A List of Books for College Libraries, prepared by Charles B. 
Shaw. Chicago: American Library Association, 1940. Pp. 284. 
$6.00. 

Modern Marriage, edited by Moses Jung. New York: F. S. 
Crofts and Co., 1940. Pp. 420. $3.75. 

Mr. Smith, Meet Mr. Cohen . .. , by James Waterman Wise and 
Lee J. Levinger. New York: Reynal & Hitchcock, 1940. Pp. 
182. $2.00. 

New Aims in Education, by Gove Hambidge. New York: 
Whittlesey House, 1940. Pp. 226. $2.00. 

The Purposes of Church-Related Colleges, by Leslie Karr Patton. 
New York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, 1940. Pp. 287. $3.00. 

Reading in General Education, edited by William S. Gray. 
Washington: American Council on Education, 1940. Pp. 464. 
$2.50. 

Reading Knowledge Requirements and a Translation Service, by 
L. E. Hinkle and I. O. Garodnick. Raleigh: North Carolina 
State College, 1940. Pp. 18. 

The Training of Mathematics Teachers, by Ivan Stewart Turner. 
New York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, 1939. Pp. 231. $1.75. 

Trends in Student Personnel Work, by Sarah M. Sturtevant, 
Ruth Strang, and Margaret McKim. New York: Bureau of 
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Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University, 1940. 
$1.85. 

The University Outside Europe, edited by Edward Bradby. New 
York: Oxford University Press, 1939. Pp. 332. $3.50. 

You Be The Fudge, by Ernest Mortenson. New York: Long- 
mans, Green and Co., 1940. Pp. 450. $3.75. 


Contributors 


Henry Seve Cansy is a contributing editor of The Satur- 

day Review of Literature and is a Lecturer in English at 
Yale University. He has been a member of the As- 
sociation since 1916. 


Harry Woopsurn Cuase is Chancellor of New York Uni- 
versity. 


Joun Erte Grinne t is Dean of Instruction at Indiana 
State Teachers College. 


Peyton Hurt is Librarian of Williams College. 


J. M. Hucues is Professor of Education at Northwestern 
University. He was secretary of the chapter in 1936- 
1937 and has been a member of Committee E on Organi- 
zation and Conduct of Chapters since 1938. 


James B. Macetwang, S.J., is Professor of Geophysics 
and Director of the Department at St. Louis University. 
He was president of the chapter in 1935-1937 and a 

member of the Council in 1938. 
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Contributors 


Louise Pounp is Professor of English at the University of 
Nebraska. As a Charter Member of the Association 
she served as a member of the Council in 1930-1932, 
as Vice-President in 1936-1937, as a member of the 
Committee on Required Courses in Education from 
1932 to 1936, and as a member of Committee E on 
Organization and Conduct of Chapters in 1933-1935. 


Davip A. WeEAvER is Instructor in Education at The City 
College (New York). 


Criype E. WitpMan is President of DePauw University. 
He was president of the Boston University chapter in 
1935-1936. 


E. H. Wirxins is President of Oberlin College. He be- 
came a member of the Association in 1916 when he was 
a professor at the University of Chicago, and was a mem- 
ber of the Council in 1923-1925. In 1922-1927 he was 
Chairman of the Committee on Methods of Increasing 
the Intellectual Interest and Raising the Standards of 
Undergraduates, and in 1932-1936 he was an advisory 
member of the Committee on College and University 
Teaching. 
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MEMBERSHIP 


Membership in the American Association of University Pro- 
fessors is open to a// college and university teachers from the facul- 
ties of eligible institutions, including graduate students, graduate as- 
sistants, and instructors. The list of eligible institutions is based pri- 
marily on the accredited lists of the established accrediting agencies 
subject to modification by action of the Association. Election to 
membership is by the Committee on Admission of Members follow- 
ing nomination by one Active Member of the Association who need 
not be on the faculty of the same institution as the nominee. 
Election cannot take place until thirty days after the nomination 
is published in the Bulletin. Nomination forms, circulars of infor- 
mation, and other information concerning the Association may be 


procured by writing to the General Secretary, 744 Jackson Place, 
N. W., Washington, D. C. 


The classes and conditions of membership in the Association as 
provided by the present Constitution, By-Laws, and regulations 
are as follows: 


(a) Active. To become an Active Member, it is necessary to 
hold a position of teaching or research with the rank of instructor 
or higher in an eligible institution and be devoting at least half 
time to teaching or research. Annual dues are $4.00, including 
subscription to the Bulletin. 

(b) Yunior. Junior membership is open to persons who are, or 
within the past five years have been, graduate students in eligible 
institutions. Junior Members are transferred to Active member- 
ship as soon as they become eligible. Annual dues are $3.00, in- 
cluding subscription to the Bulletin. 

(c) Associate. Associate Members include those members who, 
ceasing to be eligible for Active or Junior membership because their 
work has become primarily administrative, are transferred to the 
Associate list with the approval of the Council. Annual dues are 
$3.00, including subscription to the Bulletin. 

(d) Emeritus. Any Active Member retiring for age from a posi- 
tion in teaching or research may be transferred, at his own request 
and with the approval of the Council, to Emeritus membership. 
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Emeritus members pay no dues but may if they desire receive the 
Bulletin, at $1.00 a year. 

(e) Life Membership. The Treasurer is authorized by the 
Council to receive applications from Active, Junior, and Associate 
Members for Life membership, the amount to be determined in 
each case on an actuarial basis. This includes a life subscription 
to the Bulletin. 


Nominations for Membership 


The following 268 nominations for Active membership and 17 
nominations for Junior membership are printed as provided by 
the Constitution. In accordance with action by the Council, 
objections to any nominee may be addressed to the General Sec- 
retary, who will in turn transmit them for the consideration of the 
Committee on Admission of Members if received within thirty 
days after this publication. The Council of the Association has 
ruled that the primary purpose of this provision for protests is 
to bring to the attention of the Committee any question concern- 
ing the technical eligibility of the nominee for membership as pro- 
vided in the Constitution. 

The Committee on Admission of Members consists of Professors 
Ella Lonn, Goucher College, Chairman; B. W. Kunkel, Lafayette 
College; A. Richards, University of Oklahoma; R. H. Shryock, 
University of Pennsylvania; W O. Sypherd, University of Dela- 
ware; and F. J. Tschan, Pennsylvania State College. 


Active 


American University, C. Henry Leineweber; Amherst College, James F. 
Hunt, E. Dwight Salmon; Ball State Teachers College, Donald E. Miller; 
Bard College, Roger C. Gay; Bates College, Angelo P. Bertocci, Robert D. 
Seward; Bowling Green State University, J. Maxwell Cadwallader; Brooklyn 
College, Nancy Hudson; Brown University, J. McVicker Hunt; Central 
YMCA College, S. McKee Rosen; Chapman College, Paul S. Delp; 
University of Chicago, Waldo H. Dubberstein; University of Cincinnati, Carl 
W. Blegen, James A. Quinn; The City College (New York), Samuel Middle- 
brook; The City College (Commerce Center), Herbert Arkin, Ernest S. Brad- 
ford, David E. Moser, Allard A. Paul; Coe College, Ray T. Wendland; Colo- 
rado State College, Willard O. Eddy; Columbia University, F. B. O’Rear; 
Connecticut College, Harriet B. Creighton; Teachers College of Connecticut 
(New Britain), Edwin B. Coddington; University of Connecticut, Fred Couey, 
William N. Leonard, Edith L. Mason, James S. Owens, Nathan L. Whetten; 
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University of Dayton, Daniel L. Leary; De Paul University, Kenneth H. 
Loomis; DePauw University, R. R. Neal, Willard E. Umbreit; Duquesne 
University, Herman M. Schwartz; Elmhurst College, Chester Egner; Elmira 
College, Mary E. Cameron; Emory University, Robert E. Mitchell, Henry M. 
Quillian; Florida State College for Women, Karl Ahrendt, Isabel McKinnell; 
University of Florida, Robert R. Mulligan; Fordham University (Bronx), 
William O’Meara; Fordham University (Manhattan), Ruth Byrns, Richard 
Sexton, Charles J. Walsh; George Peabody College for Teachers, Harlan G. 
Metcalf; University of Georgia, Mildred Ledford; Grinnell College, Keith H. 
Davenport; Hahnemann Medical College, Lyle V. Beck; Harvard University, 
Paul H. Buck, Merle Fainsod, Perry G. E. Miller, Theodore Morrison, Charles 
H. Taylor, Robert Ulich; Hunter College, Lawrence R. Chenault, Dorothy 
Doob, Theodora Nelson; Illinois State Normal University, Orville L. Young; 
Illinois State Normal University (Southern), Judson T. Landis; Illinois State 
Teachers College (Northern), Paul Crawford, Charles E. Howell; Indiana 
State Teachers College, G. David Koch; Iowa State College, Lester W. Cam- 
eron, Julia S. Lee; Iowa Wesleyan College, Olah Crane, Wayne Erickson, 
Frank Grube, H. E. Jaques, Maurice C. Latta, Floyd H. Ross; Johns Hopkins 
University, P-E. Dumont, Panos Morphopoulos; Kansas State College, Oscar 
W. Alm, Dorothy Barfoot, Harold N. Barham, Waldo E. Grimes, Murville J. 
Harbaugh, J. S. Hughes, Roy C. Langford, Edwin C. Miller, Conrad S. Moll, 
Clinton E. Pearce, Helen G. Saum, Roger C. Smith, Bessie B. West, Edward 
J. Wimmer; Fort Hays Kansas State College, George A. Kelly; University of 
Kentucky, Konrad Bekker, Robert N. Ford; Lewis Institute, Vell B. Chamber- 
lin, Floyd C. Holmes; Louisiana State University, Henry O. Dresser; Lynch- 
burg College, Helen Rufener; Madison College, London A. Sanders, William 
Stanley; Marshall College, Curtis Baxter; Mary Washington College, J. 
Edwin Whitesell; Mercer University, Gail L. Carver; Michigan State College, 
Johannes Sachse; University of Michigan, Marguerite F. Hall, Lila Pargment, 
Richard U. Ratcliff, Mabel R. Rhead; University of Minnesota, Louis A. 
Buie, Helen Hart, Howard Hartman, Mary F. Inman, Raymond J. Jackman, 
Oren L. Kirklin, Frank H. Krusen, Henry W. Meyerding, Eric G. Sharvelle, 
Newton D. Smith, John McM. Waugh; Missouri State Teachers College 
(Northeast), J. T. Angus; Missouri State Teachers College (Southeast), 
William A. Ownbey, Felix E. Snider; Missouri Valley College, John Hartsook, 
Belle C. Huff; Montana State University, Harold Tascher; Mount Union 
College, Eleanor F. Crigler, Henriette Eynon, J. Osborn Fuller, Richard 
Hoppin, Lloyd G. Linder, Helen B. Rudin; Muskingum College, Lorin E. 
Bixler; University of Nebraska, Alice H. Hupp, Roge: V. Shumate, Ruth 
Staples; University of Nevada, Samuel B. Batdorf, John T. Ryan, Harry 
E. Wheeler; New Jersey State Teachers (Montclair), Teresa de Escoriaza, 
Charles E. Hadley, Valentine Tonone; New Mexico Normal University, 
Jean Thompson; New Mexico State College, James W. Benner, Mary 
Hammes; Newark College of Engineering, Frank A. Grammer; Northwestern 
University, Sten G. Flygt, James A. Work; Ohio State University, J. Henri 
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Amiel; Ohio University, Thomas Larrick, Wilfred J. Smith; Ohio Wesleyan 
University, Roy G. Bossert, Ruth Davies, Theodore C. Dunham, Byron L. 
Fox, Paul T. Hahn, William F. Hahnert, Charles W. Jarvis, Ralph V. Sinnett, 
Benjamin T. Spencer, Harry Wood; Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical 
College, Flora M. Ellis; Municipal University of Omaha, Edward P. Coleman; 
University of Oregon, Oliver L. Barrett, Harold W. Bernard, Wallace S. 
Hayden, David McCosh, F. Glenn Macomber, Elizabeth Montgomery, 
Louise B. Schroff, Andrew McD. Vincent, Hugh B. Wood; Ottawa University, 
Alvin Pershing; Pacific Lutheran College, Michel N. Franck; Pennsylvania 
State Teachers College (Lock Haven), Edna Bottorf, Catherine E. Geary; 
University of Pennsylvania, William J. Phillips; University of Pittsburgh, 
Gertrude Wilson; Purdue University, J. Roy Leevy; Randolph-Macon 
Woman’s College, Frank S. Loescher; University of Redlands, J. Harold 
Wayland; University of Richmond, Margaret Ross; University of Rochester, 
Ethel L. French; Rose Polytechnic Institute, Orien Simmons; Russell Sage 
College, Ruthetta Krause; St. Louis University, Edward A. Doisy; San 
Diego State College, Richard Madden, Alvena S. Storm; University of Santo 
Tomas, Pier Zampetti; University of Scranton, Michael Erdelyi, Leonard N. 
Wolf; Seton Hill College, Rachael S. Bizal, Hans W. L. Freudenthal, John B. 
Rollit; Sioux Falls College, Edwin B. Dike, Ben M. Mankowski; Smith 
College, Sara Bache-Wiig, Dorothy C. Bacon, Fritz Heider, Doris Rich, Vivian 
Tombetta; University of Southern California, Harold von Hofe; Stanford 
University, Virgil K. Whitaker; University of Tennessee, Charles R. Man- 
gam; Texas State Teachers College (Southwest), Brent W. Epperson; Uni- 
versity of Texas, James Knight, Berenice Mallory; Trinity College (Connecti- 
cut), Corning Chisholm; Tufts College, Raymond U. Fittz, Constance R. 
Handy; Tulane University of Louisiana, Philip W. Souers; Virginia Military 
Institute, Herbert Dillard, Jr.; Virginia Polytechnic Institute, Thomas De- 
Witt, Wesley C. Royer; Virginia State College for Negroes, T. Nelson Baker, 
Jr., Millard T. Carter, Cortlandt M. Colson, J. Harold Montague, Thomas D. 
Pawley, George G. Singleton, Charles H. Townes, Edward G. Trigg; Western 
Washington College of Education, L. A. Kibbe; University of Washington, 
C. Eden Quainton; Washington University, Harold E. Wethey; Wayne Uni- 
versity, Clara Champion, Harry L. Clark, M. Raymond Collings, George R. 
Husband, Joseph J. Jasper, Charles G. Johnston, Warren O. Nelson, W. Ray 
Smittle, Frederick F. Yonkman, Jessie Wedin, Rufus Wixon; West Virginia 
State College, Ernest R. Armstead, F. W. Bond, Dallas C. Brown, Frederick 
A. Clement, Anthony B. Crawley, Austin W. Curtis, T. George Davis, James 
C. Evans, Daniel L. Ferguson, Harrison H. Ferrell, Benjamin L. Goode, 
Carlton B. Goodlett, Harry W. Greene, Reid E. Jackson, Lillian Jordan, Char- 
lotte McF. Lacy, Frederic J. Lacy, Hilda Lawson, Daniel P. Lincoln, Loratius 
L. McKenzie, Frederick J. Matheus, Paul J. Moore, Theodore D. Phillips, 
Thomas Posey, William B. Pratt, Hillery Thorne, William J. L. Wallace; 
Westminster College (Pennsylvania), Herbert C. Graebner, William L. Reu- 
ter; Wheaton College (Massachusetts), Dorothy Mott; Municipal University 
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of Wichita, Evelyn A. Hinton, Mary E. Holme; Williams College, Donald H. 
Wallace; Wisconsin State Teachers College (Central), Mildred Davis; Uni- 
versity of Wyoming, August Molzer; Xavier University, Francis Hammond. 


Junior 


Baylor University, Preston E. Harrison; The City College (Commerce 
Center), Willard Freedman, Henry G. Puppa; University of Connecticut, 
Henry W. Riecken, Jr.; University of Minnesota, James R. Eckman; Uni- 
versity of Texas, Jean DeC. Neal; Virginia State College for Negroes, EI- 
wood B. Boone, Arnett Macklin; Xavier University, James Despinasse; Notin 
Accredited University Connection, Warren Angell, (M.Mus., Syracuse Univer- 
sity), Shawnee, Okla.; William H. Beckwith, (Ph.D., New York University), 
Hempstead, N. Y.; Richard W. Bryan, (M.S., New York University), Tampa, 
Fla.; Luther B. Cox, (M.A., Columbia University), Shawnee, Okla.; Clifford 
W. Patton, (M.A., University of Illinois), Shawnee, Okla.; Henry L. Snuggs, 
(Ph.D., Duke University), Shawnee, Okla.; Walter L. Wall, (Ph.D., Ohio 
State University), Hempstead, N. Y.; Faith P. Williams, (M.A., Smith 
College), Hempstead, N. Y. 


Supplementary List of Nominations 


Active (45) 


Amherst College, George P. Child; Arkansas State College, John R. Patty; 
University of Chicago, Jacob Loft, Joseph D. Lohman; University of Cincin- 
nati, John W. Surbaugh; University of Connecticut, H. James Rockel, Robert 
W. Yingling; Cornell University, Denis B. Johnstone-Wallace, Elmer S. Sav- 
age; Duke University, Lothar W. Nordheim; Duquesne University, Henry W. 
Spiegel; Emory University, Harold G. Murphy; Kent State University, Eric 
Griebling; Lafayette College, Harold C. Downes; Michigan State College, 
Warren L. Fleischauer, C. G. Fulkerson, Paul Honigsheim, V. E. Leichty, 
Howard Mauthe, Burton T. Ostenson, Louis L. Ray, Clayton R. Watts, Kath- 
rine Winckler; Michigan State Normal College, Everett L. Marshall; Mon- 
mouth College, Lyle Finley, Eva M. Hanna, Jean Liedman; Woman’s College 
of the University of North Carolina, Ruth Fitzgerald; University of Oregon, 
Carl Kossack; University of Pittsburgh, Ruth Gartland; Purdue University, 
Ellen M. Johnson, Winifred Lynskey; University of Scranton, Alexandre 
Goulet; Temple University, Beaumont S. Bruestle; Texas College of Arts and 
Industries, James C. Cross; Virginia State College for Negroes, Hermanze E. 
Fauntleroy, George W. Owens; West Virginia State College, Ethel Burnette, 
Arthur W. Ellis, Theodore C. Gregory, Earle S. Jamison, Lorena E. Kemp, 
Frederick Lehner; University of Wisconsin, M. R. Irwin, Walter A. Morton. 
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Junior (1) 


University of California (Los Angeles), Leonard I. Katzin, 


a 


Members Elected 


The Committee on Admissions announces the election of 362 
Active and 8 Junior Members as follows: 


Active 


University of Akron, Betty M. Wettstyne; University of Alabama, Jesse M. 
Charlton, Jr., Frank E, Dykema, Lindsey M. Hobbs, Lindsey R. Jeanblanc, 
Russell E. Johnson, F. Nowell Jones, Edgar W. Lacy, Tullye B. Olds, Clifford 
P. Seitz, Eric Voegelin, Winfred P. Wilson; Allegheny College, Albert E. 
Ogilvie; Amherst College, Newton F. McKeon; University of Arizona, Wil- 
liam H. Brown; Arkansas State College, Holger W. Andersen, Ashley Robey; 
University of Arkansas, John E. Kane, A. W. McCullough; Armour Institute of 
Technology, Robert M. Sanford; Atlanta University, Elizabeth Cannon, 
William H. Dean, Jr., Hale A. Woodruff; Baylor University, B. Sandor Kovacs, 
Donald H. Slaughter, Allie Webb; Berea College, Elizabeth Bennett, Ann 
Elliott; Bethany College (Kansas), Donald F. DeCow; Boston University, 
Mildred J. Keefe; Brooklyn College, Mildred G. Gray, John I. Griffin; Uni- 
versity of Buffalo, Charles A. Owen, Jr.; University of California (Berkeley), 
Robert E. Stone; Carnegie Institute of Technology, David J. Peery; Univer- 
sity of Chicago, Leon Carnovsky; University of Cincinnati, Melba P. Bowers, 
William E. Brown, Gustav G. Carlson, Clarence J. Foreman, Mary G. Waite; 
The City College (New York), Harold S. Tuttle; The City College (Commerce 
Center), George M. Brett, Franklin B. Brown, Aubison T. Burtsell, Charles 
Eberhardt, Jack D. Foner, Herman Gawer, James H. Healey, Jr., Myron L. 
Hoch, Thomas G. Ierardi, David S. Mosesson, John J. W. Neuner, Earl H. 
Ryan, Liba H. Studley, A. H. Sutherland, George H. Wittkowsky; Coe Col- 
lege, Paul C. Greene, Willis D. Lamb, J. Dale Welsch; Colgate University, 
Wendell H. Bash, Eugene Bewkes, J. Russell Freeman; Columbia University, 
Louis M. Hacker, Clara M. Taylor; Connecticut College, Charles G. Chaker- 
ian; University of Connecticut, L. Jay Atkinson, Raymond G. Bressler, Jr., 
Edwin G. Burrows, Ralph J. Bushnell, Raymond K. Clapp, John H. Jacobson, 
Irene Kahn, Charles Kummer, J. Harold Lampe, Albert I. Mann, Robert S. 
Reich, Howard A. Rollins, Rubin Segal, Elsie Trabue, Max R. White, Henry 
A. Wood; University of Delaware, James M. Watkins; University of Detroit, 
Gerald E. Markle, Clayton J. Pajot, William J. A. Valade; Drury College, 
Sharley Pike; Duquesne University, Francis Aranyi, Maurice Schulte; Emory 
University, Harlow W. Ades, Charles R. Ensor; College of Pharmacy of Ferris 
Institute, Joseph B. Vaughan; Findlay College, Carroll A. Morey; Fordham 
University (Manhattan), John E. Sweitzer; George Peabody College for 
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Teachers, Otho C. Ault, Joseph J. Ray; George Washington University, Ruth 
Coyner; Georgia Teachers College, E. D. Turner, Jr.; University of Georgia, 
Geoffrey W. Crickmay, Kate Houx; Goucher College, Dorothy S. Tapley; 
Grove City College, Edmund H. Kase, Jr.; Hamline University, Perry A. 
Moore; Howard University, Maryrose R. Allen, James V. Herring, Martin D. 
Jenkins; Hunter College, Gladys Baker, Gaines T. Cartinhour, May C. Cér- 
m&k, Frances M. Doherty, Marguerite Gauger, Lillie V. Hathaway, Herbert 
Inch, Beatrice G. Konheim, Edward M. Lehnerts, Ruth L. Moritz, Joanna B. 
Roseman; University of Idaho (Southern Branch), John A. Davis; Illinois 
State Normal University (Southern), Gladys L. Smith, Helen E. Stenson, 
Joseph Van Riper; Illinois State Teachers College (Eastern), Eugene M. 
Waffle; Indiana State Teachers College, Arthur H. Luehring; Indiana Uni- 
versity, Mary I. Campbell, J. Raymond Cope, Margaret I. Rufsvold; Iowa 
State College, Robert R. Carson, William G. Cochran, Edward S. Lynch, 
Paul E. Twining; State University of lowa, Joseph W. Howe, Claude J. Lapp; 
James Millikin University, Myrna Goode; Johns Hopkins University, Miriam 
Brailey; Kansas State Teachers College (Pittsburg), Rowena Wellman; 
University of Kansas, Arthur W. Davidson; Kent State University, Leonard 
Bloom, Foster Brooks, Cleo Crow, Arthur C. Poe; University of Kentucky, 
W. R. Southerland; Keuka College, Frederick A. Morse; Knox College, Lilly 
E. J. Lindahl; Lehigh University, Allen J. Barthold; Lincoln University 
(Missouri), James N. Freeman, R. Clyde Minor; Linfield College, E. Avard 
Whitman; Louisiana State University, Alex B. Daspit, John R. Doty, Lemos 
L. Fulmer, Wex S. Malone, William H. Miller, Winifred Mills, Clarence 
Scheps, Sue Spencer, J. Clyde Swartzwelder, Walter S. Wilde; University of 
Louisville, Gardner F. Cook, Samuel C. Newman; MacMurray College for 
Women, Grace S. Tickle; University of Maine, Herschel L. Bricker; Mar- 
quette University, J. Walter McKenna; Marshall College, Leslie M. Davis, 
J. David Yarbro; Mary Washington College, George W. Arms; University of 
Maryland, Glen D. Brown, Franklin Cooley, Vienna Curtiss, William Gravely, 
Malcolm M. Haring, Kenneth C. Ikeler, Lawrence H. James, John Lowe, III, 
Logan Wilson, W. Gordon Zeeveld; Michigan State College, George N. Motts, 
Ralph Norman, O. W. Wilson; Minnesota State Teachers College (Mankato), 
J. C. Clark, W. P. Cushman, Leonard A. Ford, Eugene R. Fair, Mercedes 
Gugisberg, Elias J. Halling, Miles E. Hawk, Mark M. Keith, Kathleen Mc- 
Cann, Eleanor Mott, Alfred L. Thiede, William Verhage, G. M. Wissink, Fred 
W. Young; University of Minnesota, Alburey Castell, John T. Flanagan, 
Stanley V. Kinyon, Forrest E. Miller, Helen P. Mudgett, Edmund A. Night- 
ingale; Mississippi State College, John K. Bettersworth, Cyril E. Cain, Her- 
bert Drennon, Clyde Q. Sheely, George E. Wallace; Mississippi State College 
for Women, Luna Austin, Ruth Thomas; University of Mississippi, Richard P. 
Eckels; Missouri State Teachers College (Central), Carl D. Voltmer; Mis- 
souri State Teachers College (Northwest), Albert Blumenthal, Thomas E. 
Dorn, Jr.; University of Missouri, Rogers Whitmore; Monmouth College, 
Glenn C. Shaver; University of Nevada, Alice B. Marsh; New Jersey State 
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Teachers College (Montclair), Lawrence H. Conrad, Jerry DeRosa, Avaline 
Folsom, Francis R. Geigle, Arthur M. Seybold; Woman’s College of the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina, John A. Clark, Eugene E. Pfaff, Blanche Tansil; 
Northwestern University, Janina M. Adamczyk; Norwich University, Frank 
H. Patterson; Ohio State University, Fred Carlson; Municipal University of 
Omaha, Helmut R. Boeninger, Russel C. Derbyshire; Oregon State College, 
Beatrice B. Beebe, J. Leo Fairbanks, Gaineford J. Hall, Paul L. Kleinsorge, 
Kenneth Munford, Karl G. Peterson, Orlin C. Spicer; University of Oregon, 
Christina Crane; Ottawa University, Allen P. Wikgren; Pennsylvania State 
College, George P. Rice, Jr.; Pennsylvania State Teachers College (Lock 
Haven), Richard T. Parsons, A. S. Rude, Harry F. Weber; University of Penn- 
sylvania, Maurice Gallagher, Hans Rademacher, Theodore Reller; Woman’s 
Medical College of Pennsylvania, Versa V. Cole; University of Pittsburgh, 
George Yost, Jr.; Pomona College, George N. Tyson, Jr.; University of Red- 
lands, Esther N. Mertins, Paul A. Pisk; University of Rochester, Francis E. 
Bowman, Richard H. Goodwin; Rose Polytechnic Institute, Odon S. Knight; 
Russell Sage College, Ruth E. Cass, Charles J. Kappler, Bertha F. Peik, Nils 
G. Sahlin, Blanche D. Tinnerholm, Isabelle F. Wagner; Rutgers University, 
Charles R. Wilson; St. Francis College (Pennsylvania), Frederick G. Reuss; 
St. Mary-of-the-Woods College, Daniel J. Nolan; San Diego State College, 
Clifford H. Baker, Jr., Chester B. Kennedy, William H. Lucio, Esther Pease, 
Herbert C. Peiffer, Lauren C. Post, Robert Richardson, R. Edwin Worley, 
Carl H. Young; Skidmore College, Alice F. Warren; Smith College, Winifred 
S. Crum, John M. Smith; University of the South, Thomas P. Govan; Univer- 
sity of Southern California, William G. Campbell, Heinrich Gomperz, Lionel 
Stevenson; Southern Methodist University, Harvey H. Guice, Itasca S. Per- 
kinson, Helen Simpson; Springfield College, Hugo Thompson; Swarthmore 
College, Mary Henle; Syracuse University, Alma Robertson; Temple Uni- 
versity, Everett W. DuVall; Tennessee State Teachers College (Middle), 
Philip H. Mankin, Tommie Reynolds; University of Tennessee, Edward 
Schmidt, Jesse H. Wood; Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 
Harold H. Garretson, Roy C. Green; Texas State Teachers College (North), 
Robert L. Conrod, J. C. Matthews; University of Texas, Levette J. Berry, Jr., 
John Griswold, Marie B. Morrow; Transylvania College, F. Garvin Daven- 
port; Tufts College, John Kennedy, Leonard C. Mead; Tulane University of 
Louisiana, M. Gweneth Humphreys; Union College, Douglas P. Dryer, Walter 
C, Langsam, C. Eugene Sunderlin; University of Utah, Dorothy Snow, Louis 
C. Zucker; University of Vermont, Ralph H. Granger, Eugene Youngert; 
Virginia State College for Negroes, Luther P. Jackson, James H. Johnston, 
James A. Moore, Nathaniel G. Sims; Washburn College, Robert E. Larter, 
Dale C. Marcous, Philip S. Riggs; Washington College, Roy Chatters, Ger- 
trude Van A. Ingalls; Central Washington College of Education, Vernon 
Carstensen; Western Washington College of Education, Ruth Melendy, 
Albert Van Aver, Ruth Van Pelt; State College of Washington, Winslow R. 
Hatch, Louis T. Kardos, Emmett B. Moore; Washington University, Bateman 
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Edwards; University of Washington, Dorothy Crounse, M. Jane McGownd, 
Dorothy Tilden; Wells College, Elizabeth H. Burkey, Louise F. Gray; Wes- 
leyan University, Benno H. Selcke, Jr.; West Virginia University, Festus P. 
Summers; Western Reserve University, Emily R. Andrews, Philip Dow; 
Westminster College (Pennsylvania), Bert E. Quick; Wheaton College (Illi- 
nois), Orrin E. Tiffany; Municipal University of Wichita, James H. Barrett, 
Violet M. Eckhoff, Gordon C. Hanson; College of William and Mary, Will S. 
DeLoach, Howard N. Calderwood, John E. Hocutt, Donald Meiklejohn, 
Fraser Neiman, Sharvy Umbeck, Carlton L. Wood; Wisconsin State Teachers 
College (La Crosse), Thomas Annett, Olive B. Place, Anna P. Wentz, Leonore 
Wilson; University of Wisconsin, S. Lee Ely, Ruth B. Glassow, Beatrice Helle- 
brandt; College of Wooster, Carl B. Munson; University of Wyoming, Marion 
Cauthers, Archibald Delmarsh, Richard L. Hillier, John B. Smith; Yankton 
College, G. Harrison Durand, George Eisenach, William Lang, Austin P. 
Larrabee, Richard de Laubenfels, Paul Schubert, O. T. Snodgrass, Manson A. 
Stewart, Carl Youngworth. 


Transfers from Junior to Active 


University of Akron, Robert W. Bailey; Alabama Polytechnic Institute, E. 
Hudson Long, Henry J. Y. Moss; University of Alabama, Harold F. Cotter, 
Armour J. Lindsay, Philip H. Overmeyer, William T. D. Ray; Allegheny 
College, Joseph L. Fisher, Blair Hanson, Edward H. Johe; Amherst College, 
Nelson H. Eddy, Harold R. Hutcheson; Arizona State Teachers College 
(Tempe), Merle Ansberry; Asheville Normal and Teachers College, William 
Keys; Baylor University, Helen A. Horton, Walter H. Juniper, Lennart V. 
Larson, Bela Rozsa; Berea College, Luther M. Ambrose, Albert O. Dekker, 
Alfred J. Henderson, Malcolm H. Kerr, Marian Kingman, Louis Smith; 
Birmingham-Southern College, Cecil E. Abernethy; Boston University, 
Dorothy R. Davis, John J. Donna, Ralph M. Williams; Bradley Polytechnic 
Institute, Raymond Litwiller; Bryn Mawr College, Theodore M. Steele; 
University of Buffalo, Thomas H. Jameson; University of California (Los 
Angeies), Clara Humphreys; Carnegie Institute of Technology, Lloyd T. 
Andrew; Catawba College, M. Broadus Seigler; Centenary College of 
Louisiana, Lucila A. Tindol; Central YMCA College, Martin Bronfen- 
brenner, Arthur Hillman; University of Chicago, Edwin S. Fetcher, Jr., 
Charles S. French; University of Cincinnati, Kathleen Ressler; The Citadel, 
Marion Clough; Junior College of Clarinda, Alta E. Reece; Colgate Uni- 
versity, Kenneth E. Boulding, Thomas M. Iiams, Eldredge C. Pier, James A. 
Storing, Robert Todd, Jr.; Colorado State College, Frank B. Davis; Uni- 
versity of Colorado, Harry Clausen, Ralph Ellsworth, Herbert A. Potratz; 
Columbia University, H. Dean Baker; Junior College of Connecticut, William 
W. Everett; Teachers College of Connecticut (New Britain), Lester A. 
Kirkendall; Cornell University, Clark M. McBurney; Creighton University, 
John T. Lawlor; University of Delaware, Allan P. Colburn, William Fletcher, 
Lawrence Healey, Fred P. W. McDowell; Denison University, Hans J. Dern- 
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burg; DePauw University, Paul J. Carter, Jr., Carl McGuire, Gerald E. War- 
ren; Drew University, Albert Baez, D. Richard Herman; Duke University, 
Albert C. Outler; Elmhurst College, Harold J. Belgum; Emory University, 
Lewis W. Beck, Howard M. Phillips; College of Emporia, James B. Peterson; 
University of Florida, George R. Bentley, Theodore George, J. Douglas Hay- 
good; Franklin College of Indiana, Aurora Yetta; Franklin and Marshall 
College, Clifford Marburger; Fresno State College, Karl Falk; Furman Uni- 
versity, Gordon W. Blackwell, Selwyn Edwards, E. Virginia Heard, Barbara 
Laier, Harold W. Miller, Anne S. Watson, Evelyn Wells; George Washington 
University, A. M. Griffin; George Williams College, Harold Haydon, Horace 
J. Nickels; Georgia Teachers College, Marvin A. Owings; Gettysburg 
College, W. Walter Durding, John N. B. Livingood; Green Mountain Junior 
College, Reginald L. Swann; Grinnell,College, Lewis W. Hayes; Harvard 
University, Holcombe M. Austin, George M. A. Hanfmann; Hastings College, 
G. W. Lindberg; Hobart College, William C. Bradbury, Jr., Benjamin R. 
Twiss; Hood College, Mary Whitman; Huron College, Leon M. Reynolds; 
Idaho State Normal School (Lewiston), Thomas Burnam; University of 
Idaho, Chandler Bragdon, Bernard Dimsdale, Wesley Hunner, Ruth N. 
Manca; University of Idaho (Southern Branch), Gordon A. Wolf; Illinois 
State Normal University, William I. DeWees, Lavern Laubaugh; Illinois 
State Normal University (Southern), Wilbur C. McDaniel, George H. Watson; 
Illinois State Teachers College (Western), Marcy G. Bodine, Clifford Pearce; 
University of Illinois, John L. Finan, James R. Hibbs, True W. Robinson; 
Indiana University, Franz H. Mautner; John B. Stetson University, G. 
Leighton LaFuze; Kalamazoo College, Stanley R. Townsend; Kansas State 
College, Hillier Krieghbaum; Kansas State Teachers College (Emporia), 
Edward W. Geldreich; University of Kansas City, Benjamin F. Boyer, Horace 
S. Moses, Luella O’Neill, Lela M. Rahe; Kent State University, Clarence A. 
Slocum; Lake Forest College, Louise F. Lodge, Willard A. Smith; Lincoln 
University (Missouri), Mrs. Bennie C. Bozeman; Linfield College, Carolyn 
E. Smith; Louisiana Polytechnic Institute, H. E. Ruff; Louisiana State Uni- 
versity, Jean Deval, J. Norman Efferson, Ira D. George, Ralph W. Steetle, 
Herman Walker; Lynchburg College, Katherine K. Hodges; Madison Col- 
lege, Leland Schubert, Robert E. Slaughter; Western Maryland College, 
William R. Ridington; University of Maryland, Roger M. Bellows, James W. 
Coddington, Edwin Ghiselli, Wilson P. Green, L. Walter Hard, John C. 
Mullin, W. D. Patton, William Peden, Gordon W. Prange, John C. Ward; 
Michigan State College, Joseph M. Bobbitt; Minnesota State Teachers Col- 
lege (Duluth), Frank P. Bourgin, Joseph S. Schick; University of Minnesota, 
Lawrence S. Dreiman, Stuart W. Cook, Bess Dworsky, Edward W. Hamilton, 
Stephen B. Humphrey, Floyd R. Simpson; Missouri State Teachers College 
(Northwest), John W. Geiger, L. Paschal Monk; Missouri State Teachers 
College (Southeast), William A. Mueller, Oliver M. Skalbeck; Monmouth 
College, Louis Gibb, W. Malcolm Reid; Mount Union College, Alan W. Don- 
aldson, John W. Gunnell, Katharine A. Millhoff, Paul R. Murphy; Uni- 
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versity of Nebraska, Samuel Eppstein, Helen Hosp, Donald H. Rock; New 
Mexico Normal University, Verdis Mays; New Mexico State College, F. 
Homer Bailey, David L. Campa, Rudyard M. Cook, Jefferson L. Flowers, 
Elizabeth Lanham, William F. Shaw, E. Cooper Smith, Charles C. Yeager; 
University of New Mexico, Walter Keller, Mela Sedillo-Brewster; New York 
State Normal School (Geneseo), Royal F. Netzer; New York State Normal 
School (Potsdam), Kenneth V. Forbes; New York University, Everett W. 
Hesse, Milton R. Konvitz, J. McAlpin Miller; Woman’s College of the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina, George W. Dickieson, Margaret V. Shields; Uni- 
versity of North Dakota, G. Bjérn Bjérnson, Hermann F. Buegel, Myrtle 
Pedersen; Northwestern University, Walter A. Anderson, A. C. Van Dusen; 
Ohio State University, Harvey Rice; Ohio University, Edward Davidson, 
John Lembach; University of Oklahoma, Harold K. Bone, Edward M. 
Clark, Goldia D. Cooksey, Augustin L. Cosgrove, Lloyd W. Daly, Orie J. 
Eigsti, Harvey C. Hansen, Sam C. Holland, C. G. Lalicker, William Livezey, 
Constance Payne, Joseph C. Pray; Municipal University of Omaha, Richard 
E. Duncan; Oregon State College, Ernst J. Dornfeld, Robert M. Evenden, 
Dan W. Poling, Elizabeth Poulton, Edward Vietti; Pacific University; 
Gerald W. Breese; Pennsylvania College for Women, Elmer E. Stickley; 
Pennsylvania State College, J. Roger Fredland, William J. Gaskill, Wendell 
E. Keepper; University of Pennsylvania, Edgar B. Cale; Phillips University, 
Laurence E. Tomlinson; Phoenix Junior College, Arthur L. Phelps, Harry B. 
Wyman; Princeton University, Carlos Lynes, Jr.; Purdue University, Thomas 
J. Herrick, Darrell R. Shreve, Jay W. Wiley; Reed College, Demorest Daven- 
port, Douwe Stuurman; University of Richmond, Ruth Whittredge; Uni- 
versity of Rochester, Sterling A. Callisen, Norma O. MacRury; Rockford 
College, Meno Lovenstein, Donna Price, William H. Wickwar; Rose Poly- 
technic Institute, H. L. White; St. Francis College (Pennsylvania), Henry 
Idzkowsky; St. John’s University, James Wade; St. Joseph’s College (Con- 
necticut), Margaret Callaghan; St. Lawrence University, Frank W. Yeaw; 
St. Louis University, Benedict M. Bommarito, Clement S. Mihanovich; 
St. Mary-of-the-Woods College, Lucile Laughlin; Scripps College, Fritz 
Caspari, Georges Dumontet; Seton Hall College, Edward F. Kennelly; 
Shurtleff College, Theodore F. Krohne; Skidmore College, Jennie Lush, John 
K. Reeves; Northern State Teachers College (South Dakota), Stella Yates; 
Southern Methodist University, Dudley W. Curry, Nannie M. Fitzhugh, 
Donald Gallup, Morris T. Keeton, G. Geoffrey Langsam; Stephens College, 
Wilfred B. Neff, Francis P. Smith; Temple University, Roy B. Hackman; 
Tennessee Wesleyan College, John W. Overbey; University of Tennessee, 
Paul M. Fitts, Jr., Margaret C. Franklin, Frank Harrison, Katherine Way; 
Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, Tom D. Cherry, James L. 
Dodson, Harold A. Dulan, Titus C. Evans; Texas State Teachers College 
(Southwest), Ruby Henderson, Homer U. Miles; Texas Technological Col- 
lege, Fred Griffin, J. Arnold Walter; University of Texas, Watrous H. Irons, 
Loren Mozley, H. Haines Turner, Lucile de N. Williams; University of To- 
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ledo, Ralph Bowersox, Mary L. Brower, Kellogg W. Hunt, Dix W. Noel; 
University of Tulsa, Nels Bailkey, C. Ellsworth Chunn, James A. Johnston, 
Anna L. Morrow; Ward-Belmont College, Nellie D. Greenburg; Washburn 
College, Dwight L. Bolinger, Gertrude Ullman; Washington and Jefferson 
College, Richard R. Werry; State College of Washington, Clarence Kulisheck; 
Washington University, Bernard Weinberg; Wells College, Blanche Price; 
Wesleyan University, Jack Buel; West Virginia University, William F. He- 
witt, Jr.; Western Reserve University, Oliver Grummitt; Westminster Col- 
lege (Missouri), Chester Alexander; Westminster College (Pennsylvania), 
Bingham Duncan, Albert George, McCrea Hazlett, Franklin Shaw; Whit- 
worth College, Paul V. Gustafson, Duane Robinson; College of William and 
Mary, George H. Armacost, Frederick W. Hoeing; College of William and 
Mary (Norfolk), Donald C. Gordon, Frank A. MacDonald, Cherry Notting- 
ham; Williams College, Henry Hatfield; Winthrop College, Maud C. Cause, 
Gordon T. Chappell, Kate G. Hardin; Wisconsin State Teachers College 
(La Crosse), Virgil D. Jackson; Wisconsin State Teachers College (River 
Falls), Ernst F. Jurgens; University of Wisconsin, Robert F. Roeming; 
University of Wyoming, Paul Karl, Hugh B. McFadden; Xavier University, 
Edwina Boyer, Paul A. Kunkel, Edgar V. Meyer. 


Junior 


University of Connecticut, Edward Karpoff; Iowa State College, Roderick 
Holmgren; University of Michigan, William H. Irwin; University of Minne- 
sota, George W. Anderson; University of Virginia, Walton C. Gregory; Not in 
Accredited University Connection, Janet C. Kane (M.A., New York Uni- 
versity), Cortland, N. Y.; Wilford P. Musgrave (Ph.D., Pennsylvania State 
College), Upland, Ind.; Clarence E. Vrooman (M.A., George Washington 
University), Washington, D. C. 
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Academic Vacancies and Teachers Available 


The Association is glad to render service to appointing 
officers and teachers by publishing the information below. 
The officers of the Association can, however, take no re- 
sponsibility for maintaining a register or for making a 
selection among applicants. It is optional with the ap- 
pointing officer or the the applicant to publish the address 
in the announcement or to use a key number. In the 
latter case those interested should send their letters of 
application to the General Secretary, 744 Jackson Place, 
N. W., Washington, D. C. 

Vacancy Reported 
Fine Arts and Speech: Assistant, to teach history of art and speech, 


also capable of working with dramatic productions. Southern college 
for women. V 1100 


Exchange 


History: Man, age 38, employed last ten years in a New York City 
college, desires exc ange for one year with someone in Florida, 
Southern Texas, New Mexico, Arizona, or southern California. Has 
Ph.D., publications. Now teaching History of Civilization and 
Latin America. Has taught History of United States. E 100 


Teachers Available 


Art Education, Education, Engineering Drawing: Man, 45, married. 
Ph.D. Boston University, M.A. Yale. Twenty-five years of college 
teaching, eleven as head of department. Rich background for assist- 
ing with other subjects in addition to specialties. Now teaching but 
desires change. A 1762 


Bacteriology, Zoology: Woman, 26, A.B., work for A.M. completed by 
June, 1940. 4 years’ college experience as instructor of Bacteriology 
and in Zoology. Now employed. Available 

1763 

Biology, Zoology: Man, 32, married. Sc.M., Ph.D. Research and 
publications in cellular p ysiology. 10 years’ teaching experience in- 
cluding subjects of zoology, botany, and chemistry. Now —_— 

1764 

Biology, Zoology: Man, 49, married. Ph.D. Post graduate at the 
Sorbonne, Yale, Columbia. Research for U. S. Bureau of Fisheries, 
many publications. 16 years’ college and university teaching experi- 
ence; 10 as chairman of department. Editorial and executive re- 
sponsibility. Excellent references. Now employed but desires better 
opportunity. A 1765 
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Chemistry: Man, 28, married, Ph.D, Now teaching in eastern college, 
but desires change. Several years’ experience teaching general, physi- 
cal, colhid, and electrochemistry. A 1766 


Chemistry: Man, Ph.D., American. Several years’ industrial experi- 
ence in heavy chemicals, analytical methods, supervision. 7 years’ 
college and university teaching. Inorganic, analytical, organic, indus- 
trial chemistry. Sigma Xi, F.A.I.C., publications. Employed but 
desires change. Location anywhere. A 1767 


Economics: Man, 37, M.B.A., and M.A., New York University; 
Columbia University: Economics, History and International Rela- 
tions; Graduate Faculty, New School for Social Research: Economics 
and Sociology. Graduate Scholarships; 1928-31; 1934-36. Com- 
pleted requirements for doctorate. Specialties: Economic Theory 
and History of Economics; International Economics, Finance and 
Public Finance. Two and one-half years of research in international 
finance and economics; 6 years of college teaching: Principles of Eco- 
nomics, American Economic History, Advanced Problems in Eco- 
nomics, Money and Banking and History of Economic Thought. Col- 
laborated on governmental studies. "Danian language equipment. 
Excellent references. Available immediately. A 1768 


Economics: Man, 38, married, Ph.D. Illinois. 8 years’ college teaching 
8 years’ industrial experience and social work. Special field: Theory 
and Consumption. Other interests: Economic Reform, Labor. De- 
sires change to large college or university with some opportunity for 
eee and research, preferably north central or east. Avail- 
able June or September. A 1769 


Economics, Business: Woman, 34, ean C.P.A., 3 years’ experience 


public accountancy; 6 years on college faculties, 4 years as chairman 
of department. Special fields: theoretical and applied economics, 
finance, accounting, investments, insurance, fang education 
of women. Publications. Now employed in large department; de- 
sires chairmanship or professorship, preferably in woman’s —. 
177° 
Economics and Commerce: Man, 28, married. M.A., Northwestern 
University. Workingon Ph.D. 5 years’ college teaching experience. 
Special fields: Finance and Statistics. Travel in England, France, 
Switzerland, Itziy, Germany, Holland, and Belgium. Now taking 
place of professor on two year leave of absence who is returning this 
fall. Available June or September. A 1771 


Economics and Commerce: Man, 47, married. A.M., Michigan, also 
extensive graduate work at Chicago, University of North Carolina, 
and Columbia. 12 years’ experience teaching in college and univer- 
sity, 8 years’ experience in business as sales director. Qualified to teach 
economic and business subjects. Can furnish satisfactory —. 

1772 

Education: Man, Ph.D., married. Extensive college and university 
experience in secondary education, educational psychology, critic 
teaching (Latin), and direction of demonstration school. Publica- 
tions. Employed, desires change. A 1773 


Education: Man, 32, married. A.B., Harvard; A.M., Chicago; Ph.D. 
practically finished at Columbia. Special fields: Educational Soci- 
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ology, Educational Philosophy, and Educational History. 4 years in 
public school work; 6 years in college and university work. Qualified 
to head department and demonstration school. A 1774 


Education and Psychology: Man, married, Ph.D., Wisconsin. Ex- 
perience, 10 years as teacher and administrator public schools; 13 
years’ college teaching; department head 8 years. Successful Direc- 


tor Teacher Placement. Available June or September. A 1775 
— Man, 27, single. Doctorate, University of Paris, France; 
.» Michigan. Now employed. Desires change. A 1776 


English: Man, 35, married, Ph.D., Phi Beta Kappa. 6 years of univer- 
sity experience. Employed; desires change. Publications. Excel- 


lent recommendations. A 1778 
English: Man, 41, Ph.D., Michigan, January, 1940. 13 years of varied 
college experience. Publications and research. A1779 


English: Woman, single. Yale, Ph.D. 12 years’ experience in college 
teaching. Now head of department in small college. Best recom- 
mendations. Wishes change to college of better standing. A 1780 


French, Italian, Spanish: Man, married. M.A., part of work for doc- 
torate. 13 years’ teaching experience, 8 in college. Speaking knowl- 
edge, all 3 languages; foreign study and travel; now = 

1781 


French, Spanish: Man, 30, married, close to Ph.D. 10 years’ teaching 
experience, travel Europe and Mexico, fluent command of both lan- 
guages. Desires change, would welcome position in university, college, 
or technical school. A 1782 


German: Man, 35, Ph.D. 12 years’ teaching experience in college and 
university. Travel and study abroad. Numerous articles. Now 
teaching but desires change. A 1783 


German and French: Man, 38, Ph.D., 13 years’ teaching experience in 
graduate, undergraduate, and also high school work. Research. 
Numerous publications in Literature and Linguistics. Now employed 
at university. Excellent recommendations. Available June or Sep- 
tember, 1940. A 1784 


German-French: Man, 50, unmarried. Ph.D., Harvard, Phi Beta 
Kappa. 15 years of college and university experience. Four years’ 
study and travel in Europe. Now teaching but desires for September 
assistant professorship. Publications. Excellent a 

1785 

German-Spanish: Man, 53, married. Ph.D. expected June, 1940. 
Fluent in German and Spanish. 10 years’ experience in college. 
Available from June, 1940. Now teaching, desires change. Would 
try for earlier release. A 1786 


History: Man, 33, Ph. D., 9 years’ college teaching experience. Can 
also teach Classics and Teskien. Now engaged in further study and 
writing. A 1787 


History: Ancient, Medieval, European, English, Intellectual. Man, 
8, Ph.D. 11 years of university and college teaching. Publications; 
ooks, and articles in the medieval and English field. Extensive 

European travel and study. Public speaker. A 1788 
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ACADEMIC VACANCIES AND TEACHERS AVAILABLE 


History, European or English: Man, 40, married, Ph.D. 1929; 13 years’ 
university experience; research and travel abroad; pub a . 
1789 
History and Political Science: Man, Ph.D., 40, married, 14 years’ col- 
lege teaching experience. Qualified for U. S. History; Federal, State, 
and Local Government, International Relations; Social Science Meth- 
ods. Two books, numerous articles. Desires summer school position, 
1940. A 1790 
Latin, French, English, History: Woman, 24, single. M.A. 2 years’ 
graduate study. Working for doctorate. A 1791 
Librarian-Library Science: Man, 32, married, B.A., B.A. in LS., 
LL.B. Library experience since 1930—in Library of Congress and as 
Head Librarian in a university. Experienced in teaching Library 
Science and as Dean of Men. One book published, two in preparation, 
contributor to library and educational periodicals. Recognized in 
biographies. Holds position, but seeks change. $2500 a 
1792 
Mathematics: Man, 31, single; Ph.D. Univ. of Penna. 6 years’ suc- 
cessful experience in college and adult group teaching. Desires college 
or university position in mathematics, mathematical physics, or statis- 
tics. Will be highly recommended. Available June, 1940. A 1793 


Philosophy: Man, Ph.D., Phi Beta Kappa, and Phi Kappa Phi. Now 
employed but desires position in a state university or a liberal institu- 
tion. Major interests include: History of Philosophy, Metaphysics, 


History of Religions, Philosophy of Religion, and Epistemology. 7 
years’ experience. A 1794 
Physiology, Zoology, Biology: Man, 25, married, Ph.D. California. 
University teaching and research experience in these fields. Research 
Fellowships, publications in General Physiology, Termite Biology. 
Teaching and research or research position desired. A 1795 
Political Science: Man, 31, single. LL.D. Cologne, Diploma Graduate 
Institute of International Studies, Geneva. 1 book, numerous articles. 
Extensive research and travel in European countries, work at Geneva 
institutions. College teaching experience. Fields: International 
law and relations; European, American diplomacy; European, Ameri- 
can government; political theory, jurisprudence; can also teach Euro- 
pean and U. S. history. Complete command of French and German. 
Available September, 1940. A 1796 
Psychology, Education: Man, 43, married, good health, public school 
and college experience, Ph.D., foreign study. Steadily Ts 
1797 
Romance Languages: French, man, 27, unmarried, Doctorate, Sor- 
bonne, France. American A.B. Now employed. Seeks change. 
A 1798 
Secretarial Science: Teacher of wide experience and fine recommenda- 
tions desires to make a change in position for next year. A 1799 


Sociology: Man, 31, married, 2 children. Ph.D., Feb., 1940. Filling 
temporary vacancy at present in university. Availablein June. Spe- 
cial interest: Family, Social Psychology, Social Research. A 1800 
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Sociology: Man, 45, married, Ph.D. Chicago. Experienced in social 

sciences and trained in psychology and education. Now a. 
1801 

Sociology and Anthropology: Man, married. M.A. University of Chi- 
cago. Ph.D. cand. University of Oxford. Publications. tensive 
travel. 12 years’ experience in midwestern colleges, formerly head of 
department. Also Secretary of Department at Oxford. Has had ad- 
ministrative experience. Due to over-staffed department now un- 
employed. Available immediately. Oscar Waldemar Junek, 6500 
Kenwood Avenue, Chicago, III. 

Speech: Ph.D., 1936, Columbia University, Speech major; M.A., U. of 
Iowa, speech major; B.A., University of Wisconsin, English major. 
Recent university and college teaching experience; also theatre experi- 
ence. Specialties: dramatics and speech correction. A 1802 

Zoology: Young man; Ph.D.; several years’ experience, desires position 
with raise in rank or salary; main interest teaching; some research 
desirable; invertebrate, parasitology, protozoology and general zoology 
major interests; broad training in Slicer: East preferred. A 1803 

Zoology: Man, 47, Ph.D. California, now employed, desires change of 
location with opportunity for research. 12 years’ experience college 
teaching. Publications in parasitology, invertebrate zoology. Would 

1804 
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